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CULTURAL EXCHANGE: 
A BALANCE SHEET 


N. other subject in the U. S. A. has been re- 
cently the cause of such great expectations, vague 
rejoicing and exasperating generalizations than that 
of “cultural exchanges”. Some visionaries are already 
foreseeing a bright future for the world, once a 
certain number of symphonic orchestras, ballets and 
delegations of agricultural experts exchange a certain 
quota of visits. The people of East and West — so 
it goes — will meet each other as people, will see 
that the other people are but people and the resulting 
goodwill will melt the cold war and prevent other 
wars. 

The trouble with this assumption is its basic cor- 
rectness. Any genuine exchanges are bound to be in 
the favor of the West, as the Soviet system maintains 
itself by seclusion, sterilization, distortion and om- 
mission. Yet it is equally true that, if the Soviets are 
permitted to rig and limit the exchanges to suit their 
Purposes and if the West displays here the same 
inertia and lack of imagination as it frequently does 
in international affairs, international communism is 
bound to profit. 

The lack of normal contacts between the people 
of the free world and of the Soviet orbit is not a 
result of “misunderstandings” or “susp‘cions,” but is 
an outcome of an arbitrary act by the Soviet govern- 
ment perpetrated with the aim to preserve its power. 
Neither is the cold war due to the fact that “people 
don’t know each other.” It is due, mainly, to the 
inherent expansiveness of an empire bent on nothing 
less than world conquest and using its centralized ap- 
paratus of propaganda and subversion for that pur- 
pose. Arts and artists are, as repeatedly admitted by 
the Soviets themselves, only tools in services of this 
apparatus. 

The Soviets know very well that in this contest 
of “cultural exchanges” many odds are against them. 
Therefore, in planning their moves, they put great 
store in the hoped for naivete of the populations 
of the free countries and the quiescence of their gov- 
enments. Their strategy is crystal-clear: to foster 
exchanges of collective bodies (easily. supervised), 
thus to create goodwill for the Soviet system and, in 
turn, to translate that goodwill into political gains. 
Once — the Soviets hope, in the public opinion of 
the West the image of Khrushchev will merge with 
that of Galina Ulanova, the Western people shall be- 


come more reluctant to maintain their guard and 
shall exert a greater pressure on their governments 
for “disarmament” and “summit talks” on Soviet 
terms. On the other hand, the Soviets are doing their 
best to avoid any influx of non-Communist ideas into 
their empire and to prevent any dialogue between 
Westerners and Communist-ruled people, except the 
reliable hard core of the Party bureaucracy. Thus, a 
Soviet literary NKVD man and informer B. Polevoi 
recently appeared in the White House with a gift on 
behalf of “Sovict war veterans,” while middle aged 
party stalwarts were visiting New York under the 
pretense of representing the Soviet academic youth. 


Meeting of ideas and of people — this is the 
area where the free world must do its best to 
expand cultural exchanges. Unfortunately, many 
planners in the West seem to be too absorbed in “tit 
for tat” exchanges (fifty orchestra members for fifty 
ballerinas, etc.) to see the heart of the matter. The 
successes of Philadelphia symphony, Van Cliburn or 
the U.S. basketballers are excellent news. But where 
are the efforts to reach the youth of the Communist- 
ruled countries, where are the publications issued 
especially for the captive people that would mirror 
the richness and diversity of thought in the West? 


And here, pro domo sua, we must come to an- 
other huge oversight. In this year 1958, the govern- 
ment that depicts itself as the apostle of co-existence 
and cultural exchanges, is keeping an entire nation 
— Lithuania — under lock and key. Not a single non- 
Communist newspaperman has been admitted into 
Lithuania since the second Soviet occupation in 1944; 
tourists from the West, plain and famous, are detoured 
from this country (only some Asian delegations, un- 
familiar with Lithuania’s past, are given quick Potem- 
kin tours); no Western orchestras or theatre groups 
are seen on Lithuanian stages; no non-Communist 
books and newspapers are available to the public. 
Lithuanians are not permitted to travel in the West, 
except in commissar-shepherded groups. 

The harshness of these Soviet actions are a 
reflection of their incessant fear of the Lithuanian 
resistance spirit and allegiance to freedom and demo- 
cracy. Yet the infamous thing is not only that the 
Soviets do it; it is also that free world does 
not challenge it. 
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LITHUANIA IN 1958 
AN OUTSIDE GLANCE AT SOME ASPECTS OF HER LIFE 


VINCAS RASTENIS 


1. Under the Shadow of Coexistence 


While pregre’s toward peaceful coex’stence be*- 
ween the East and the West remains questionable, 
person-to-person contacts between Lithuanians at ho- 
me and those abroad have increased amazingly, much 
more so than could have been foreseen a few years 
ago. Although these contacts probably do not involve 
more than some five per cent of the population of 
Lithuania, their impact is apparently felt much more 
widely. 

Personal correspondence is often accompanied by 
en exchange of publicaticns, Publications coming from 
Lithuania are issued without exccption by institutions 
of th: Communist regime; however, there are no 
obstacles in the West to their prompt delivery. It 
must be notcd that the publications thai private 
individuals choose to send to ther friends abroa:l 
are not pure political propaganda. Many of them have 
considerable cultural, and even Lithuanian patriotic 
value, however touched up with commentaries aligned 
to Marxist-Leninist teaching. Since these publications 
are published by institutions of the regime, they con- 
stitute evidence that the regime finds it necessary to 
permit and cven to encourage the fostering and cul- 
tivation of Lithuanian national (ethnic) cultural va- 
lues and, furthermore, that there are many educated 
people in Lithuania who are eager to devote them- 
selves to such work, despite the unavoidable neces- 
sity of adding some political retouching. 


A few years ago the leaders of the regime and 
its press ignored completely the fact that many Lith- 
uanians old emigrants and new political refugees 
were in the West. Afte> personal contacts were widely 
established, and this became known to the entire 
population of Lithuania, it became impossible to re- 
main silent about the existence of many countrymen 
abroad. The lIcaders of the regime and propaganda 
workers found it necessary to enter into indirect and 
even direct polemics in their press with the Lithuanian 
press in cxile. At the same time they intensified their 
attempts tc convince the people in Lithuania that 
their countrymen abroad were leading an unbearab- 
ly miserable life, that their only dream was to find 
a way to return home, and that only the misleading 
propaganda of a few servants of the American capita- 
lists kept them in fear of the Soviet system and 
prevented them from coming back. 


But there is a very tangible answer to such 
assertions. Correspondence is often supplemented by 
gift packages from the West. During the past two 
or three years, these packages (mostly from the U.S. 
and Canada) have b-come famous in Lithuania, and 
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even among Lithuanians forcibly settled in distant 
parts of Siberia. (The same is true in regard to 
Estonia, Latvia and the Ukraine.) The quantity and 
quality of these gift packages demonstrate, without 
the need for words, the true situation as to the eco- 
nomic conditions of the “unfortunate countrymen who 
are forcéd to live under capitalist serfdom.” 

The people who maintain such contacts with their 
hemelands under Soviet rule provide the most con- 
vincing and éffective evidence in the dispute between 
the East and West, and especially between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, evidence that is more 
eloquent than any other means of communicating the 
superiority of the system of democracy and free 
economy. It must be emphasized that the transmission 
of this evidence directly to the target is financed 
neither by capitalists nor by the “imperialist” govern- 
ments. Expenses (including enormous customs duties 
and other fees paid to the Soviet treasury) are being 
paid by little men from their modest earnings; these 
people cannot even deduct such expenses from their 
taxable incomes, as they could if they gave the same 
amounts to local churches or charitable institutions. 

Interest in contacts with the West has grown to 
such an extent in Lithuania that the regime evidently 
does not consider it wise at present to restrain the 
flow to the East of letters, packages or even 
publications from Lithuanians abroad. Although the 
exchange of books and newspapers is far from being 
a free two-way street (some publications cannot be 
mailed from Lithuania, and there is no way of 
knowing whether a publication from the West will 
be delivered to its addressee in Lithuania), there 
is nevertheless much evidence that at least some 
books by Lithuanian authors in exile are already 
circulating from hand to hand in Lithuania, even 
including certain books that two years ago would 
not have passed the Soviet censorship. As late as 1955 
and even 1956, no Lithuanian newspaper from the 
West, even pro-Communist, was allowed to reach 
Lithuania. Now, in 1958, at least some privileged 
(i.e., reliable to the regime) pressworkers apparently 
receive a number of Lithuanian newspapers and ma- 
gazines from the United States and other countries. 
There are some hints that even unauthorized people 
occasionally have an opportunity to see such pub- 
lications. 

All this creates a mood very different from the 
one that prevailed in Lithuania during the first 
decade of Soviet rule after World War II. This mood 
may be an unexpected by-product of the propaganda 
for peaceful coexistence. At any rate, since this new 
state of mind is still in a state of development, 


it must be a matter of conjecture what may result 
from it in the future. Nevertheless, the new mood 
has already found expression among Lithuanian stu- 
dents as well as among cultural workers, most 
of the latter being members of the younger genera- 
tion. This trend has caused the Party leaders head- 
aches and has alarmed them as to the danger of 
what they call “revisionism” and “nationalistic super- 
stitions.’ 


2. The “Superstitions” 


The following story may indicate the kind of 
“nationalistic superstitions” that make the Communist 
leaders unhappy. 

The finest Lithuanian novelist of the older ge- 
neration wrote a novel called The Rebels. The author 
portrayed a revolt that took place in Lithuania (and 
Poland) in 1863. (This was one of the series of 
Lithuanian and Polish revolts against Rusia after the 
latter country took over most of the former countries’ 
territories at the end of the 18th century.) 

The Party authorities approved the novel and 
the author’s approach to his subject, since the author 
carefully presented the revolt as a social-econcmic 
uprising of peasants against the rule of the upper 
classes, rather than as an uprising against Russia. 

Then a young librettist and a young composer 
created an opera based on this novel. A panel of 
experts approved the opera, and it was accepted into 
the repertoire of the State Opera in Vilnius. The 
opera's first performance was scheduled for November 
7, 1957, the 40th anniversary of the Soviet Revo- 
lution. 

However, at one of the final rehearsals a visitor 
from the Soviet Union's Ministry of Culture in Mos- 
ccw appeared. He was shocked. What he saw wa3 a 
glorification of the Lithuanian national uprising a- 
gainst the Russians! 

The opera was promptly dropped form the re- 
pertoire. And at the Party Congress in February, 
1958, the instance was presented as a prime example 
of how calamity may result from giving way to the 
moods emerging out of “nationalistic superstitions.” 
The librettist and composer were repeatedly repriman- 
ded for their “ideological weakness.” And many others 
felt uneasy, since they had failed to notice the error 
until it was pointed out by the inspector from Moscow. 

Other “ideological shortcomings” revealed and 
condemned by the First Secretary of the Lithuanian 
Communist Party in his report to the Party Congress 
(February 15, 1958) included the following: 

a) A tendency among “ideological weaklings, 
especially among some groups of young people, to 
turn from the road of proletarian internationalism 
toward the misleading way of national Communism;” 

b) Anti-Russian feeling, and confusion of the 
Tsarist (and the Communist?) regime with the Rus- 
sian nation; 

c) A tendency to seek priorities for republic 
rights to the detriment of all-Union interests; 

d) The “whitewashing of bourgeois nationalist 
anti-peoples activities during the Nazi occupation” 
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arrested by the Soviet authorities and spent a year 
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and “a complacent attitude toward such tendencies 
on the part of some functionaries in the ideological 
field, and even of some Party members;” 


e) The deliberate selecticn of negative aspects of 
contemporary life in works by young poets, novelists 
and playwrights; 

f) trend on the part of young literary critics 
toward “estheticism” and “abstraction’sm” and a loss 
of touch with real life (in Communist semantics, 
‘real life’ means an idealized picture of the “building 
of socialism”’) ; 

g) Carelessness on the part of the State Pub- 
lishing House and its editors in the publication of 
Lithuanian classics, i.e., a failure to screen them 
according to the requirements of Leninist ideology. 
(A collection of works by Maironis, a poet of the 
Lithuanian national renaissance, was published in an 
edition of 25,000 copies last year and was sold out 
within a month, while Lenins works can be sold 
only under high pressure) ; 

h) Revisionist tendencies on the part of professors 
at the University of Vilnius in evaluating some 
Lithuanian authors of pre-Communist days. 

An article by leaders of the university’s Kom- 
scmol organization, published in “Tiesa’’ on April 27, 
1958, criticized the literature professors even more 
sharply for praising authors who are considered ideo- 
logically wrong. The Komsomol leaders deplored the 
influence the professors’ attitude has had on a large 
number of students. It should be noted that these 
University of Vilnius professors were not olc-timers; 
they were all comparatively young, and had gra- 
duated under the Communist regime. Most of them 
were replaced this spring, in the middle of the se- 
mester. 


3. Achievements in the Socialized and Private 
Branches of the Economy 


On December 2, 1957, Radio Vilnius made a sur- 
prising statement: “Lithuania has already left the 
United States far behind in the production of butter!” 
Figures were quoted indicating that Lithuania’s per 
capita butter production in 1957 was 6 kilograms, 
as against a figure of 3.8 kilograms for the United 
States in 1956. 

Putting aside an evaluation of these figures, it 
must be noted that officials in Lithuania, in spea- 
king of agricultural production, have recently begun 
to use the term “whole agricultural economy.” The 
quoted figure is the alleged butter production of 
“the whole agricultural economy of Lithuania.” which 
includes not only the kolkhozes and sovkhozes but 
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private plots as well. These private plots (which 
average one and a half acres per peasant family) 
are used so intensively that when their production 
is added to that of the “socialized agricultural eco- 
nomy” the entire picture is very considerably im- 
proved. This is why the officials choose to speak 
about the production of the “whole agricultural econ- 
omy” rather than about the production of kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes. 

The figures for milk production in 1957 given to 
the Congress of the Lithuanian Communist Party 
in February, 1958, consitute eloquent evidence of the 
superiority of private economy over kolkhoz or even 
sovkhoz economy. 

It was disclosed that the average milk yield per 
100 hectares of arable land, meadowland and pasture 
was 9.14 tons for the kolkhozes, 21 tons for the 
sovkhozes and 31.9 tons for the “whole agricultural 
economy,” that is, kolkhozes, sovkhozes and private 
plots combined. 

According to official statistics published in Narod- 
noye Khozyaistvo SSSR, 1956, the “whole agricultural 
economy’ of Lithuania comprised 3,900,000 hectares 
of arable land, meadowland and pastures, distributed 
as follows: kolkhozes, 3,400,000 hectares, or 87%; 
sovkhozes, 300,000 hectares, or 8%; private plots, 
200,000 hectares, or 5%. (All kinds of state farms 
are included under sovkhozes in these statistics; the 
figures are for 1956, but they could not have changed 
appreciably by 1957.) 

Thus total milk production in 1957 was evidently 
1,244,10 tons (31.9 tons times 39,000 — the total 
number of hectares divided by 100). Of this, the 
kolkhoz production accounted for 310,760 tons (9.14 
tons times 34,000) and the sovkhoz production accoun- 
ted for 63,000 tons (21 tons times 3,000). Subtracting 
the kolkhoz and sovkhoz production form the total, 
we arrive at the following figure for the milk pro- 
duction achieved by the peasants on their small 
privately useds plots: 

1,244,100 — (310,760 63,000) 870,340 tons 

That is to say, the kolkhozes, with 87% of the 
land, poduced only 25% of the total milk yield; 
the sovkhozes, with 8% of the land, produced 5% 
of the milk; while the private plots, with only 5% 
of the land, produced 70% of the milk. 

The same source gave the following figures for 
the average milk yield per cow: kolkhozes, 1,741 
kilograms per year; sovkhozes, 2,669 kilograms per 
year. This makes it possible to calculate the approx- 
imate number of cows in each of the three branches 
of agriculture, as follows: total number of cows, 
541,700; in the kolkhozes, 178,700, or 33%, in the 
sovkhozes, 23,000, or 4.3% in private ownership, 
340,000 ,or 62.7%. 

The average yearly milk yield per privately owned 
cow may be deducted from these figures; it comes 
to 2,560 kilograms, as against the kolkhozes’ 1,741 
and the sovkhozes’ 2,669 (most of the sovkhozes are 
intended to be exemplary catle-breeding farms). 

These figures though approximate, may be con- 
sidered close enough to reality. It is known that most 


peasants keep at least one cow, and some even two, 
on their plots. There are about 335,000 privately 
used plots (200,000 hectares, at .6 hectares per plot 
or less). The latest figure for peasant families still 
living in the old dwelling of former private farms 
was given as 280,000. Some peasant families are al- 
ready living in the kolkhoz villages. Thus the present 
figure for peasant families may be considered to be 
300,000 or more. Besides the peasant families, many 
oficials and workers in the countryside (teachers 
among them) are also permitted the use of private 
plots of land and the ownership of a cow or two. 
All this corroborates the above estimate of the num- 
ber of privately owned cows. On the other hand, 
the number of cows owned by the kolkhozes in 1956 
was given in oficial sources as about 164,000, so the 
figure 178,700 for 1957 may also be considered to 
approximate the truth. 

In the cities, too, private economy shows much 
more vitality than the socialized economy wherever 
private economy is tolerated by the government. 
For instance, construction of privately owned indi- 
vidual dwellings, when it is permitted, always pro- 
ceeds at a faster rate and more efficiently than the 
state housing program. But the state agencies feel 
that they must restrain this private competition. 
For instance, the construction of individual dwellings 
was recently prohibited within the city limits of 
Kaunas, and from now on people who wish to build 
homes of their own will have to participate in the 
construction of two — three — or four — story 
cooperative apartment houses. 


The local administrative agencies in some towns 
have found themselves compeiled to abandon the or- 
ganization of artisan cooperatives and to permit pri- 
vate artisans’ shops (as during the NEP period of 
the 1920s in Russia), since the artisan cooperatives 
(artels) turned out to be inefficient and financially 
unsound. 

There are thousands of cases — deplored publicly 
in Lithuania’s Communist press — where retail shops 
owned by the state or by centralized cooperative 
organizations (which practically amounts to being 
owned by the state) fail to satisfy public demands 
because of their inefficiency, while the “black mar- 
keteers” (unlicensed private merchants) are almost 
always able to provide the desired merchandise. 


The most recent step in the struggle against 
private trade is the regulation of the buying and 
selling of automobiles. From now on a single dealer 
(a “specialized shop” in Vilnius) is to be the sole 
authorized dealer for the whole of Lithuania. The 
buyer of a car is also required to get a permit 
from the local administration and the local trade 
union committee. The number of permits is limited. 
No permit may be given to a person who has owned 
a car at any time during the last five to eight 
years (depending on the model of the car). Used cars 
may be sold only through the Vilnius shop, and 
only to persons having permits to buy. A car ac- 
quired through other channels will not be registered 
for license plates. Thus, at least as regards cars, 
private trade is completely eliminated. 
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THE MARXIAN CONCEPT OF DEMOCRACY 


In orthodox Marxist philoscphy, democracy occu- 
pies an important position in the evolution and goal 
of social dialectics. Marxists explain the origin, deve- 
lopment and ultimate destiny of the state in terms of 
the theories of dialectical and historic] materialism. 
The evolution of political institutions is closely related 
to and is determined by the diferent modes of pro- 
duction. The state came into existence when the divi- 
sion of society was brought about by a mode of pro- 
duction based on private property. The state, being 
the result of irreconcilable class interests, is primarily 
an instrument used by one class for the oppression of 
another, or else - in the nonproletarian stage cof 
the development of the mode of production — it is an 
organization for the safeguarding and maintenance of 
private property. 

According to the Marxist dialectic process, classes 
will disappear with the coming of communism. Since 
the state is a class instrument, the disappearance of 
classes must also mean the exit of the state from the 
stage of society. The period between the birth of the 
state and its “withering away” is governed by the 
economic laws of a particular epoch. The history of 
more recent times is marked by three modes of pro- 
duction, which are responsible for the ex‘stence of the 
feudal, bourgeois and proletarian societies. Each society 
has a roughly corresponding form of political system: 
monarchic, liberal-democratic and the proletarian dic- 
tatorship. 

The bourgeois state is overthrown when a conflict 
occurs in the given society between the forces of pro- 
duction and the relations of production. As a conse- 
quence, the victorious masses establish the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. In Marxist terminology, dictatorship 
of the proletariat means rule by the proletarian majo- 
rity. In a bourgeois state, the political institutions are 
used by the property-owning minority for the sole pur- 
pose of suppressing the proletarian majority. When 
the proletariat comes to power the position of the two 
classes is reversed, but the essence of the state remains 
the same. 

This interpretation of the bourgeois and proletarian 
States forms the basis of the Marxists’ contention 
that a proletarian dictatorship is far more democratic 
than the typical bourgeois democracy. In the former 
the dictatorship operates only against the bourgeoisie, 
which constitutes a small fraction of the total 
population. In the latter, democracy is practiced only 
within the minority and never reaches the proletarian 
majority. 

The two principal functions of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat are the suppression of the nonprole- 
tarian classes and the gradual establishment of so- 
cialism and later of communism. The proletarian dic- 
tatorship is the transition stage from capitalism to 
communism; its importance lies in the fact that its 
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duration has never been precisely defined by Marxist 
theorists. 

Marx mentioned democracy as the ideal goal of 
social dialectics in his earliest writings. He maintained 
that the general will cf the “real” people is embodied 
in the actions of the state. “Democracy is the solution 
of the riddie of all ccnstitutions. Here the constitu- 
tion is... constantly reduced to the real men, the real 
people, and posited as their own work". With the abo- 
lition of classes under the proletarian dictatorship, the 
state ceases to serve class interests. It becomes trans- 
formed into an instrument of the “real” people — a 
Marxian variant of Rou-seau's general will, according 
to Alfred Meyer. But as soon as this is accomplished 
there is no longer a need for political institutions, be- 
cause once the interests of the community and the in- 
terests of the individual coincide, the need for a state, 
in the role of an arbitrator, disappears. The general will 
can express itself directly, without the aid of political 
institutions. Consequently political democracy will va- 
nish together with the vanishing state. 

The Marxists envision democracy in an ideal com- 
munist society not as a political but as a social order. 
The realization of communism is accompanied by a 
simultaneous change in human nature, which with the 
disappearance of classes becomes depoliticized. Under 
communism, man becomes truly free and sovereign 
over himself; only then is he able to master nature 
and to cease being its servant. 

These highly idealistic notions of the future so- 
ciety — a perfect democracy — played apart in pro- 
ducing a totalitarian system of the worst type. The 
Marxist ideal of a classes society in which the in- 
terests of the community and the interests of the in- 
dividual coincide was foreshadowed by the Jacobin 
dictatorship aimed at the inauguration of a reign of 
virtue and by the Babouvist scheme of an egalitarian 
communist society. All three systems called for the 
total emancipation of man. J. L. Talmon points out 
that this attitude was the main reason for the early 
evolution of totalitarian democracy into a pattern of 
coercion and centralization. The Jacobins and Babou- 
vists as well as the Marxists took a perfectionist atti- 
tude toward man: 

Man was not merely to be freed from restraints. 

All the existing traditions, established institutions, 
and social arrangements were to be overthrown and 
remade, with the sole purpose of securing to man 
the totality of his rights and freedoms, and libera- 
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ting him from all dependence. It envisaged man 
per se, stripped of all those attributes which are not 
comprised in his common humanity... To reach man 
per se all differences and inequalities had to be el:- 
minated.... 

Man was to be sovereign. The idea of man per se 
went together with the assumption that there was 
some common point where all men’s wills would 
necessarily coincide... Men as individuals, and not 
groups, parties or classes, were called upon to will. 
Even parliament was not the final authority, for it 
was also a corporate body with an interest of its 
own. The only way of eliciting the pure general will 
of men was to let them voice it as individuais, and 
all at the same time. 


But in order to create the conditions in which the 
general will could constantly expres; itself, the ele- 
ments hindering such expression had to be eliminated. 
Thus during the French Revolution and in Communist 
Russia, the supporters of the all-embracing and all- 
solving schemes of equality and freedom soon found 
out that the will of the majority is not necessarily 
the same as the general will. Furthermore, the Jacobins 
and Babouvists in France and the Ccmmunists in 
Russia discovered that in order tc make the expre<sion 
of the general will effective, the people had to be freed 
from the detrimental influence of the old order and 
re-educated so that they could will what they were 
destined to will. These tasks required someone who 
knew the contents of the gencral] will and the methods 
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of its succesful application. History has shown that 
the tasks also required an claborate state apparatus, 
with such innovations as concentration camps, one- 
party dictatorships, mass liquidations, mas; purges, etc. 
In 18th century France, the “someone” who really 
knew the intricacies of the general will was Robes- 
pierre, who operated with the assistance of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety and the Jacobin clubs; in the 
Soviet Union it was Lenin and Stalin who made the 
general will effective through the Pclitburo and the 
Communist Party. 

There is sharp disagreement among Marxists them- 
celves as to whether Marx rejected the possibility of 
the realization of communism through democratic me- 
thod. Many citations can be produced from the wri- 
tings of Marx and Engels to support either view. In 
his Criticism of the Gotha Program, for instance, 
Marx argued for the revolutionary method and held 
such democratic reforms as universal suffrage, direct 
legislation, etc. to be “a mere echo of the middle-class 
People’s Party.” But in a letter to Kugelmann Marx 
expressed the cpinion that in democractic countries 
such as England and the United States, there would 
be no need for the proletariat to destroy the state 
machinery. 

After the unsuccessful experience of the Paris 
Commune, Marx and Engels seem to have concluded 
that in countries where a liberal democracy was firm- 
ly established, there was a possibility of the proletariat’ 
coming to power through nonviolent means. Engels, 
who lived to see the growth of the proletarian parties, 
was especially concerned for such a possibility. How- 
ever, this apparent change of heart toward democratic 
institutions did not come about as a result of any mo- 
dification of the basic philosophic premises, which still 
regarded liberal democracy as the most advanced type 
of bourgeois state in which class antagonists reach 
the highest degree of intensity, but rather as a result 
of new political and social conditions that could not 
have been foreseen three decades earlier. The willing- 
ness of Marx and Engels to use democratic insti- 
tutions as a means of acquiring power was based 
primarily on nonideological considerations.On the other 
hand, it should not be forgotten that they always re- 
served the right to use any other means should the 
machinery of the democratic state fail as the means 
of acquiring power. 

Lenin maintained during the first years of his po- 
litical career, in good orthodox Marxist fashion, that 
the creation of a liberal, democratic and constitutional 
state was the necessary first step on the road to pro- 
letarian dictatorship in reactionary Tsarist Russia. 
However, by the second decade of the century, Lenin's 
attitude toward democracy had become highly contra- 
dictory. On the one hand, he continued to stress the 
idea that democratic institutions constituted a favo- 
rable environment for the realization of proletarian 
aspirations, but on the other hand, he began to empha- 
size the notion that democracy is wholly inadequate 
as a means of bringing about a proletarian regime. 
At times Lenin called democracy the most convenient 
arena for the class struggle, a test of the proletarian 
consciousness, a factor in sharpening class antago- 
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nisms. On other occasions he regarded democracy 
merely as a bourgeois instrument for deceiving the 
working class, a device employed for the purpose of 
corrupting the proletariat. 

This constant ambivalence toward democracy can 
best be explained by the fact that above everything 
elise Lenin was interested in the acquisition of power. 
In this sense, ideological questions were for him cnly 
secondary. It would be erroneous to conclude, however, 
that Lenin did not consider ideology an important fac- 
tor in social processes. As a good Marxist, he accepted 
the tenets of the Marxist system and devoted his whole 
L'fe to their realizaticn. He was also quite convinced 
of their pacticability. But his espousal of Marxism did 
not prevent Lenin from acting as he saw fit in dif- 
ferent situations. For him, ideology was at once cause 
and effect. In certain cases Lenin acted because he 
thought that ideological considerations demanded a par- 
ticular action; in other cases he acted in order to prove 
that ideology was right. Even though sooner or later 
Lenin had to find ideological justification for all his 
political activities, this did not stop him from mani- 
pulating ideological motives in such a way that some- 
times diferent and contradictory reasons were given 
in order to prove the correctness of the same policy. 

After the October Revolution, Lenin and his col- 
laborators showed that once they had acquired power 
and were faced with the necessity of putting their 
former declarations to the test of practical politics, 
all their earlier notions about the democratic method 
had completely disappeared. The institutions and prac- 
tices of the Soviet state clearly indicate that after the 
Civil War Lenin tried, as his successors have been 
trying ever since, to effect — in the Jacobin and 
Babouvist tradition — the expression of the “general 
will” in all phases of human life. 

It is interesting to note that today Communists 
do not hesitate to proclaim themselves to be the only 
true democrats and the countries in which they are 
in power to be democracies. This insistence on a mo- 
nopoly of perfect democracy is no doubt used for 
sheer propaganda reasons, as the Leninist tradition 
clearly indicates, but it also has an important ideolo- 
gical motivation that stems from Marx’s early notions 
of democracy as the goal of social dialectics. His con- 
cept of totalitarian democracy is congenial to the pre- 
sent institutions and practices — aimed at the creation 
of the “new” man and the “new’ society — of the 
Communist-controlled states,and it can beconveniently 
used as the democratic ideal whose realization is com- 
patible with the most undemocratic and inhumane 
means. 

NOTES: 

1. Quoted in A. Meyer's Leninism, 1957, from Marx and 
Engels, Historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe, ‘‘Kritik der He- 
gelschen Staatsphilosophie,"’ part I, vol. I, halftone I, p. 434. 


2. J. L. Talmon, The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy, 
London, 1952, pp. 249-250. 

3. In this connection it is well to remember that even 
though Marx based his philosophy on the inevitable opera- 
tion of objective historical laws and processes, he never- 
theless found it necessary to remind his readers of the 
importance of the human will. ‘‘Man makes his own history," 
Marx wrote, in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Napoleon 
(p. 9), “but he does not make it out of the whole cloth; he 
does not make it out of conditions chosen by himself, but 
out of such as he finds close at hand.” 


4. p. 38 


A. Introduction 


It is common for a non-specialist in the field 
of linguistics to believe that Lithuanian might be 
somehow similar to Polish, Russian, Ukrainian, per- 
haps even to Estonian and Finnish (the latter two 
do not even belong to the Indo-European lan- 
guages!), but very many people will express their 
belief that German, not to speak of English, has 
“nothing to do with Lithuanian,” ie., that these 
are two completely “different” languages. This 
belief, especially in the US.A., stems from the 
practical experience of an average American. In 
about the 3 last generations he has been watching 
immigrants from Poland and Russia, from Ukraine 
and Lithuania and from other European countries 
coming in, settling down and beginning to live in 
the new country. All these immigrants often lived 
side by side, they established their churches, 
schools and various organizations, a multitude of 
these, and the “on-looking” local American did 
not observe the differences in their languages 
which were “all the same” to him. The Americans 
knew something about German, French, Italian 
and Spanish because these languages were taught 
in some schools (Spanish was also spoken in New 
Mexico, Texas and California, some French in the 
northern New England states, etc...) Italian was 
better known as the language of operas, songs, etc. 
There were also numerically more immigrants from 
these nationalities. But the languages the average 
American “could not make out” were to him “one 
and the same thing.” 

Lithuanians themselves could not explain these 
differences between their own language and the 
others: like most of us, they knew their language 
well, but they did not know much about their lan- 
guage itself. To them, languages like German and 
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English certainly sounded like completely different 
languages in comparison with their native Lith- 
uanian. This was simple. Let us take a practical 
example: who would think that Lith. dantis, E. 
tooth and G. Zahn originally were the same word 
in Primitive Indo-European. Or take Lith Zasis (pr. 
zhaasis, “Z’’ as “s” in E. measure), E. goose and G. 
Gans; or Lith. gimti (“g” as in E. good) “to be 
born,” E. come, G. kommen!! 

Even if there were some similarities, they were 
so few (at least that is how they sounded) that 
any relation between Lithuanian and German or 
English was not even considered. Take such a 
sentence: 

Lith. mano brolis turi penkias dukteris 

E. my brother has five daughters 

In these two sentences, only the middle word, 
the verb turi, E. has, is not derived from the same 
word, while the other four words are derived from 
the same Indo-European forms. But who, without 
some knowledge of historical linguistics, would 
think that, for example, Lith. penkias and E. five 
are derived from the same original word: I. E. 
* penkwe?!) 


B. THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LITHUANIAN 
AND THE GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


When the Germanic languages were gradually 
separated from the rest of the Indo-European lan- 
guages, certain characteristics were developed by 
them which separated them very sharply from most 
of the other sister languages of the original Indo- 
European family. Those will also be the main dif- 
ferences between Lithuanian and the Germanic 
prototypes since Lithuanian has retained a much 
more ancient character, and in many cases it 
can represent the original Indo-European pattern. 
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Dr. ANTANAS KLIMAS, author of numerous 
articles, completed his graduate studtes at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, where he 
was an instructor in German. Currently he is an 
assistant professor of German at the University of 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The main differences which separated the Ger- 
manic languages from the rest of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean lenguages are these: 

1. Fixing of the word accent on the first syl- 
lable cf the word. In Primitive Indo-European and 
even in contemporary Lithuanian, there is no fixed 
posi‘ion for the word accent. This Germanic in- 
novation caused many changes in the sound and 
form structure of the Germanic languages. 


2. The Germanic Consonant Shift: 
LE. k »s Prim Gme. ch (voiceles h), later h 


LE. bh b (fricative) 

dh = d (fricative, th as in father) 

gh » g (fricative) 

Seme examples to illustrate these changes. 
Lithuanian here representing the crigina! LE. pat- 
tern: 

Lith. karys “warrior” — Goth. harjis, G. Heer 

Lith. penki “five — G. fuenf, E. five 

Lith. dubus — E. deep, G. tief, etc. 

3. Change of Liquids and some Nasals: 

I. E. vocalic r, vocalic 1, vocalic m, vocalic n > 
Prim. Gmc. ur, ul, um, un. 

4. I. E. short “a” and short “o” became short 
“a” in Prim. Germanic, while I. E. long “a” and 
long “o” tecame both long “o” in Prim. Germanic 
(the latter is an exclusive Germanic feature, not 
found in any I. E. language). 

5. The reduction of the final syllables. Because 
of the fixing of the accent on the first syllable of 
the word, the final syllables with short vowels 
were weakened and then lost, most of the long 
vowels in the final syllables were shortened. 

6. The systematic use of the inherited Indo- 
European ablaut?) in the strong (irregular) verbs.*) 

7. Syncretization of declensional cases. Indo- 
Furopean had 8 cases: nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, instrumental, ablative, locative, voca- 
tive. Most of the Germanic languages are recorded 
with only 4 cases: nominative, genitive, dative, ac- 
cusative. This Germanic simplification most prob- 
ably started already in the common I. E. family. 

8. A special Germanic development of the so- 
called -n or weak declension (like G. der Mensch, 
des Menschen, etc.), although this already has its 
very beginnings in the Indo-European period. 

9. The development and separation of two ad- 
jective declensions. 
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10. In the Germanic verbal system: the loss 
of formal categories, especially in the field of tenses 
and moods. In Primitive Indo-European there were 
the following tenses: Present, Future, Imperfect, 
Aorist, Perfect. In Germanic, only present tense 
was continued. Future disappeared completely, im- 
perfect dissappeared, perfect and aorist were com- 
bined into a single preterit. (The so-called com- 
pound tenses, like E. “I have seen, I had seen, I 
sha!l see,” are a much later development, they 
have nothing to do with the original I. E. tenses). 
Germanic languages have also lost moods and 
voices: passive voice was lost, subjunctive was lost, 
optative was used as subjunctive. (Again, such pas- 
sive forms as G. “ich bin geschlagen worden” are 
a later development, actually a substitution). 


11. The creation of the Germanic weak preterit. 
This is also a totally exclusive Germanic feature: 
in Primitive Indo-European, tenses were created 
primarily by changing the root vowel: E. drink— 
crank—drunk; G. trinken—trank—ge-trunken, etc. 
In this newly developed “weak preterit,” past 
tense was formed by adding a dental suffix: Ger- 
man -TE (sag-te, frag-te), English -ED (ask-ed, 
work-ed). 

These changes are characteristic of all Germanic 
languages. They might be also called Germanic in- 
novations, or “reforms” of the original Indo-Eu- 
ropean pattern. Some of these changes have their 
very beginnings still in the I. E. common period, 
some are of a much later date. It is practically 
impossible to date them exactly. They most prob- 
ably took place sometimes between ca. 1500 B.C. — 
300 A.D.4) The place — somewhere in Europe, be- 
tween Southern Scandinavia, the Rhine and as 
far East as the Crimean peninsula. 


We usually list the Germanic languages as fol- 
lows: 
I. Pre-historical Period: unrecorded language: 
Primitive Germanic (ca. 1500 B.C.—300 A.D.): 
A. North Germanic 
B. West Germanic 
C. East Germanic 


II. Historical Times: 


A. North Germanic 
Old Norse (Old Icelandic) 
1. Swedish 
2. Norwegian 
3. Danish 
4. Icelandic 


East Germanic: 
1. Gothic 
2. Burgundian 
3. Langobardian 
4. Vandal 
5. Gepides 
C. West Germanic: 
1. Frisian: 
a. Old Frisian 
b. Frisian 


Pp > f 
t » th as in froth 
LE. b > 
d>t 
g»k 


2. High German: 
a. Old High German 
b. Middle High German 
c. New High German 
3. Low German: 
a. Old Low German 
b. Middle Low German 
c. New Low German 


4. English: 
a. Old English 
b. Middle English 
c. New English 


We usually add Dutch, Afrikaans, Flemish, 
Yiddish and Pennsylvania Dutch to the West Ger- 
manic languages.5) 

It can be easily seen from this listing of the 
Germanic languages that they all must have un- 
dergone many changes on their own which not 
only separated them more from Indo-European, 
but also separated them from each other and, thus, 
made them more different from Lithuanian with 
its much more conservative character. Just to men- 
tion a few specific changes in different Germanic 
languages: the High German Consonant Shift, 
“breaking” in English, various influences of vari- 
cus umlauts in almost ail Germanic languages, 
and a multitude of other changes. 

Let us take an example to illustrate these 
great changes in the Germanic languages and 
compare them with the changes in Lithuanian: 

I. E. *wikwos (vocalic 1) “wolf’®) 

In Lithuanian: 
Prim. Baltic — vilkas 
Lith. vilkas 


Explanation of the changes: 


voca’lc 1 > il 
kw > k 
o> a 
s= Ss 


In Germanic Languages: 
Prim. Gmc. *wulchwaz (first stage) 
*wulfaz (second stage) 


Explanation of the changes: 
LE. w > Prim. Gmc. w 


vocalic 1 > ul 
kw > chw> f 
o> a 
s> Zz 


Then, from the Primitive Germanic form 
*wulfaz, the following forms developed: 
Goth. wulfs 
. N. ulfr 
. L. G. wulf and wolf 
. E. wulf > M. E. wolf > N. E. wolf 
O. H. G. wolf > M.H.G. wolf > N. H. G. Wolf 


Let us go back again and begin from the situ- 
ation of today: Lith. vilkas, G. wolf, E. wolf are 
all derived from the same I.E. *wikwos (vocalic 1)! 


ooo 


Even more changes occurred in the feminine 
form of the same word. As an extreme example, let 
us take the Old Lcelandic word for “she-wolf”: 
ylgr. Does it look possible that this is originally 
the same word as Lith. vilké? It is hard to believe 
because the two words, vilké and ylgr seem to be 
miles apart. But they both have been developed 
from the same I.E. word — *wikwi (vocalic 1)7) 
“she-wolf.” Lith. vilké is, of course, very close to 
the original LE. form but the Old Icelandic word 
underwent great many changes: 


LE. *wlkwi (vocalic 1) 

Prim. Gmc. *wulchwi (lst stage) 
*wulgwi (g fricative) (2nd stage, 

Verner’s Law!) 

*wulbi (b fricative) (3rd stage) 
*wulbi (4th stage) 

West Gmc. *wulbbjo — 

O. H. G. wulpa 

M. H. G. wuelpe 


The Old Icelandic ylgr was developed from the 
genitive singular form of the Primitive Germanic 
*wulgwi (g fricative) (see: second stage), ie., be- 
fore Prim. Gmc. g (fricative) w > b (fricative). This 
then was the development: 


Prim. Gmc. *wulgwi (g fricative) (nominative 
singular) 

*wulgwjoz (g fricative) (genitive 

singular) 

Prim. Old Norse 1) *ulgjoz (w is lost in Prim. 
O.N.) 

2) *ylgjaR (y is umlauted u, 

this is caused by the following j) 


Old Icelandic ylgr 

Sometimes during this development, this actu- 
ally genitive form was accepted gradually as the 
nominative form, and the final result was: ylgr 
“she-wolf.” 


C. THE COMMON FEATURES IN LITHUANIAN 
AND IN THE GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


There are quite a few features in both Baltic’) 
and Germanic languages which show that these 
two branches of the Indo-European were either 
developed from closely related Indo-European 
dialects when the I.E. family broke up, or that the 
two of them lived side by side for quite a while 
and continued the same features, or invented them 
together before being finally separated. 


The Indo-European language branches closest 
to Germanic languages are Celtic and Italic. Celtic 
is the closest. Therefore, one speaks sometimes of 
Germanic-Celtic-Italic group, or of Celto-German- 
ic, Germano-Celtic, and Italo-Germanic groups. 
And only recently linguists (Senn and others) also 
began to speak of Baltic-Slavic-Germanic, or 
Slavic-Baltic-Germanic group. The reason for that, 
I believe, is: most of the work on Lithuanian and 
other Baltic languages has been until recently 
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done by German scholars, and some of them, al- 
though outstanding specialists in their fields, sim- 
ply did not know Lithuanian as well as they did 
Celtic, Latin, Greek, etc. It also seems to this 
author that, with a few exceptions, German 
scholars were not interested in “connecting” their 
native language and the other Germanic lan- 
guages with Lithuanian. Celtic and Italic were 
“acceptable,” but Lithuanian seemed to them, per- 
haps, “inferior” in some way. Such shades of sen- 
timent should be excluded from scientific work. 


Here is an example of such a hasty statement. 
A. Bach®) asserts that the very fact that the Ger- 
manic languages belong to the kentum group of 
the I. E. family already shows how different they 
are. But he seems to have forgotten another fact: 
there are linguists (Feist) who believe that the 
ancestors of the Germanic people were non-Indo- 
Europeans at all: they were complete strangers, 
a nation of some unknown language and origin!! 
They assumed I.E. language and, adopting it to 
their articulation, they changed it radically. Oth- 
ers (Karsten) believe that the ancestors of the 
Germanic people were Indo-Europeans, but they 
had been for a long time under strong influence 
of some unknown non-Indo-European people. 


That shows how dark are the origins of the 
Germanic people themselves. On the other hand, 
nobody ever doubted the fact that Lithuanians 
are Indo-Europeans... The very fact of belonging 
to satem or kentum groups does not make these 
two branches of the Indo-European languages 
completely different. Satem and kentum features 
have many exceptions in both Baltic and Germanic 
languages. 


After mentioning a few similarities between 
Germanic and Baltic, Bach states: 

“Die genannten Gemeinsamkeiten werden 
in der Regel als juengere Entlehnungen des 
Balt.-Slaw. aus dem Germanischen angespro- 
chen.”1°) 


This is a very rash statement. Bach is trying 
to present a guess as a scientific fact: this asser- 
tion of his has never been proven, and very few 
people even dared to take a guess in that direc- 
tion. One might even assume that the Germanic 
languages borrowed it from Baltic, with just as 
much right as Bach in his statement just quoted. 


Let us now enumerate and discuss briefly some 
of the common features in Lithuanian and in the 
Germanic languages. 


1. Some similarity in the treatment of liquids 
and some nasals. As we have already seen before 
Germanic languages have changed the I. E. vocalic 
r, vocalic 1, vocalic m, vocalic n, into Prim. Gmc. 
ur, ul, um, un. Like I. E. *plnos (vocalic 1) “full” 
Goth fulls, O. N. fullr, O. E., O. L. G. ful, O.H.G. fol. 
In Lithuanian, the I. E. vocalic r, vocalic 1, vocalic 
m, vocalic n > ir, il, im, in: Lith. pilnas “full.” 


2. The same treatment in both groups of the 
I. E. short “a’’ and short “o”. They both became 
short “a” in both Lithuanian and the Germanic 
languages. i. E. “okto -(u) “eight” Goth. ahtau, 
O. N. atta, O. E. eahta, O. Fris. achto, O.L.G., O.H.G. 
ahto; Lith. aSiuoni., 


3. Exactly the same formation of the cardinals 
eleven and twelve: Goth. ainlif, twalif; O.H.G. ein- 
lif, zwelif; Lith. vienuolika, dvylika. 


4. Similar formation of the dative plural — 
with “m,” while most of the other I.E. languages 
(except Slavic which has a similar dative plural 
like in Geimanic and Baltic) form their dative 
plural with “b”. Examples: Goth. wulfam, gibom, 
gastim, sunum, gumam... Lith. vilkams, rankoms, 
sinums, etc. On the other hand: Latin hostibus, 
Sanskrit vrkébhyas, Celtic Matrebo, etc. 

The last two instances, 3 and 4, were also cited 
by A. Bach (see above), and he was suggesting the 
possibility that they might be later borrowings 
from Germanic. That is not possible: 


a) One cannot separate this formation in 
Lithuanian and in the Germanic languages from 
the Lithuanian verb likti “to stay behind, to remain 
(over)” which is very much alive in Lith. today: 
derivations: liekana, likimas, palikimas, palikti, etc. 
In Germanic this root was not productive at all. 
And such entire families of words are usually not 
borrowed from one language into another. That 
is clearly stated by such outstanding scholars as 
E. Prokosch: 


“The formation is exactly as in Lithuanian: 
vienuo-lika, dvylika. -lika is the reduced ab- 
laut grade of liekas “left over’’....root *leikw- (L. 
linquo). ..Gme. f < kw... The meaning was “(ten 
and) one left over, two left over.’’!!) 


b) Although it is not alltogether clear whether 
the Germanic dative plural ending -m goes back 
to -mos or -mis (we have only in Runic inscriptions 
gestumR < “gestumz < “*gestums, etc.), never- 
theless this Germanic development has to be con- 
sidered common to both branches-Germanic and 
Baltic. Lithuanian had such forms in the 16th cen- 
tury: dat. pl. tarmamus (Mazvydas: Catechism of 
1547, etc.), and there is no reason whatsoever to 
assume that this could be a borrowing from Ger- 
manic. 


5. Some common words which occur only in 
Germanic languages and in Baltic (most of these 
also in Slavic): German Lachs, Leute, Silber: Lith. 
lasiSa, liaudis, sidabras.'2) O.H.G. bar: Lith. basas, 
etc. 


D. GERMANIC LOANWORDS IN LITHUANIAN 


There are not too many words in Lithuanian 
which have been borrowed from Primitive Ger- 
manic: Lith. yla, gardas, gatvé and some others. 

In the early Middle Ages very few borrowings 
were made into Lithuanian from the Germanic 
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languages. Only after 1200 A.D. were more Ger- 
man (not Germanic!!) loanwords taken into Lith- 
uanian again. Lith. kunigas “duke, lord,” later 
“priest” was borrowed after 1200 from Middle 
High German, and a number of others were bor- 
rowed later on.'*) Lithuanian also borowed quite a 
few words from Low and High German in more 
recent times, even in the last decades.'*) 

We cannot find any Lithuanian loanwords in 


Germanic languages, although some Lithuanian 
words were taken over by the German dialects in 
East Prussia. Thus, we cannot find any Lithuanian 
words in English.15) Modern Lithuanian, on the 
other hand, has some English loanwords: Lith. 
bekonas < E. bacon, futbolas < football, nokau- 
tas < K.O., and others. Most of these English 
loanwords in Lithuanian are from the area of 
sports, commerce and industry. 


NOTES: 


1) A star (*) in front of a word is used to in- 
dicate that this word or form has never been found 
recorded or otherwise preserved, but that it is re- 
constructed. We shall be using “kw” to indicate that 
Indo-European sound which is usually marked as 
“ku” by German scholars. 

2) Ablaut: this German word is usually used also 
in English for this definition. In English, it is also 
called “vowel gradation”: drink-drank-drunk: i-a-u, 
etc. 

8) These verbs are called strong verbs in German 
(starke Verba). This expression has been coined by 
Jacob Grimm to indicate the “strength” of these verbs 
in preserving the original inherited pattern. In En- 
glish, we usually call them irregular verbs. 

4) Recently new voices have been heard again 
concerning the cherished unity of the original Indo- 
European mother-tongue (G. “Urfamilie”). See Sche- 
rer’s article in “Indogermanische Forschungen” 61, 
1954, 201-215 in which he assumes a possible early 
disintegration of the original mother tongue (“vorher- 
gegangener Auseinanderfall der Urfamilie”’), and 
doubts the theoretically reconstructed ideal picture of 
the Indo-European. Also in: Peter Hartmann, Zur 
Typologie des Indogermanischen, Heidelberg, 1956, esp. 
p. 16 ff. Our article is too limited to analyze these 
problems. 

5) There are, of course, different methods used in 
classifying the Germanic languages. One may be men- 
tioned here. Namely, dividing the Germanic tribes 
primarily from the point of view of linguistic geo- 
graphy: 

1. North Germanic group 

2. East Germanic group 

3. The Elbe group 

4. The North Sea group 

5. The Weser-Rhein group. 
This is used now in: A. Bach,Geschichte der Deutschen 
Sprache, 5th ed., Heidelberg, 1953 (and in later edi- 
tions), esp. p. 58, and by other scholars. 

6) Vocalic 1 — “half vowel 1”. The term “vocalic” 
before a consonant usually indicates that this con- 
sonant can be pronounced for a length of time; it 
can even form a syllable, as in Czech vik “wolf”, 
Brno, ete. 

7) A long i. 

8) We refer here to Baltic languages: Lithuanian, 


Latvian, Old Prussian, ...see our article “Lithuanian 
and Indo-European” in Lituanus,Dec. 1957. But all that 
is said here in this connection, holds true for Lithu- 
anian, and the examples used are only Lithuanian, ac- 
cording to our theme. 

%) A. Bach, op. cit., 34 ff. 

i0) “The common traits mentioned above are usu- 
ally looked upon as later borrowings of Baltic and 
Slavic from the Germanic languages.” A. Bach, op. 
cit., 34. 

11) E. Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic Gram- 
mar, Philadelphia, 1939, 288. 

12) Silber, silver, sidabras is most probably a bor- 
rowing from a non-Indo-European, language, perhaps 
a language of Asia Minor. See also: Philip Scherer, 
Germanic-Balto-Slavic Etyma, Yale University Disser- 
tation, 1941. 

13) A ghost Lithuanian form “kuningas” was used 
by 3 generations of German scholars as a Germanic 
loanword in Lithuanian, and some use it even now (cf. 
A. Bach in op. cit.). The foremost Lithuanian linguist, 
Professor Kazimieras Biiga (1879-1924) started the 
“fight” to eradicate this misunderstanding, prof. A. 
Senn continued it until such scholars in Germany as 
Hans Krahe and Ernst Fraenkel (died 1957) helped 
to put a stop to it. There is and never has been a 
Lith. “kuningas,” there is only kunigas! The writer of 
this article reanalyzed this cntire question in his doc- 
toral dissertation “Primitive Germanic *kuningaz and 
its Spread” (University of Pennsylvania, 1956, unpub- 
lished) in which he believes to have proven Lith. ku- 
nigas to be a borrowing from Middle High German, 
from the Germans in Livonia, around or after 1200 
A.D. 

14) The fullest collection of German loanwords in 
Lithuanian can be found in: K. Alminauskis, Die Ger- 
manismen des Litauischen. I: Die deutschen Lehnwoer- 
ter im Litauischen. Diss. Leipzig. Kaunas, 1933. The 
fullest discussion of the whole problem can be found 
in several books and articles by prof. Alfred Senn 
(now at the University of Pennsylvania). 

15) Some years ago, in “Ripley’s Believe it or not,” 
English to talk was “exhibited” as the only English 
word borrowed from Lithuanian: Lith. tulkoti, tulka- 
voti “to speak, to explain, to translate.” But thir is 
simply nonsense: this verb in Lithuanian is a bor- 
rowing, and not a genuine Lithuanian word... ~ 
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TELESFORAS VALIUS 


SELF-PORTRAIT 
(Colored tipograph) 


THE ART OF TELESFORAS VALIUS 


By PAULIUS JURKUS 


The graphic artist Telesforas Valius came upon 
the Lithuanian art scene at a time when the move- 
ment to revive folk art traditions and join them to 
tne achievements of modern art was extremely active. 
Interest in native folk art sprang up early in the 
18th century, but not until independent Lithuania’s 
Kaunas Art School had graduated a generation of 
young artists did it become a fruitful movement. 
This generation, having become acquainted with 
modern European art, was even more deeply en- 
chanted by the primitive character of folk art, by 
its symbolism and its profound significance; these 
young artists drew their inspiration from Lithuanian 


folk art, and upon its traditions they established a 
purely national form. 

The influence of this movement on graphic artists 
was especially pronounced. Some of them imitated 
the folk style directly, while others merely borrowed 
its primitive style and its decorative elements. The 
artists were brought into a deeper acquaintance not 
only with the folk art itself but with their own na- 
tion as well; they introduced folklore elements into 
their work, and the landscapes they created favored 
a primitive and antique character. Later almost all 
the artists abandoned these traditions and cstablished 
their own personal styles. 
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TELESFORAS VALIUS 


Telesforas Valius was also greatly influenced by 
Lithuanian folk art in the early days of his career. 
His graphic arts teacher was Adomas Galdikas, who 
himself placed a high value on folk art and inculcated 
in his students an appreciation of the mystical beauty 
of the land. Valius approached folk art both through 
Adomas Galdikas and directly, but he immediately 
separated himself from the other artists of the day. 
Valius was attracted neither by the primitiveness 
nor by the decorative qualities nor by the symbolism 
of folk art; rather, he was absorbed by the world 
view in which Lithuanian folk art. was formed. He 
noted its creative seriousness, its meditative quality, 
its unique mysticism. These found a response in the 
artist’s nature, and upon these elements he established 
his own work. 
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AN EASTER MORNING 


The artist’s view of the world is a sad and 
tragic one. He sees man in perpetual conflict, and 
feels a profound drama at the very center of man’s 
being. Man’s relations with the world and grief at his 
fate are the principal themes of Valius’ work. Many 
Lithuanian graphic artists and painters portray nature 
and try to penetrate into her secrets, and are not 
averse to «decorative ornamentation. All this is foreign 
to Valius. Nature is introduced only sparingly, as a 
background for man’s internal conflicts, and once 
introduced is subordinated to this tragic pattern. 
Valius’ work deals solely with ideas; it is not a 
creative game, not form for the sake of form. 

One of Valius’ first works was “Velyky rytas” 
(An Easter Morning), done some 30 years ago. In 
it are already introduced all the imperatives of his 
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PAULIUS JURKUS, is a writer of short stories, 
novels, poetry, as well as art and literary criticism. 
He is a graduate of the University of Vilnius; cur- 
rently is an editor of the newspaper “Darbininkas.” 


later work — a distinct subject, an emphasis on 
ideas, a maximum restraint of form. The viewer is 
taken to ancient Samogitia and shown a small town 
on a joyous Easter morning. The artist has made use 
of the church tower and the belfry to express this 
joy; he has engaged trees and fences and the very 
sun in the rhythm of the procession. Flags flutter as 
if to extend the joy of this morning into the fields. The 
factural originality, the elegance of the picture’s 
lines do not exist for their own sake but are blended 
into a single artistic truth. 

But a certain amount of fragility, a hint of 
tragedy, is evident in this youthful work. It is intro- 
duced in the outlines of the church, in the silhouettes 
of the beggars and the kneeling worshipers. 

Later this tragic feeling overwhelms the artist’s 
work completely. We see this in “Tragedija Baltijos 
pajiryje’ (Tragedy on the Shores of Baltic), a 
cycle of four compositions, and in “Badas” (Famine) 


and “Atsisveikinant” (The Farewell). At the same 
time he returns to the folk past, and in his wood- 
cuts he portrays in epic fashion the times of Dionizas 
Po&Ska and the Devil of the folk tales. 

The cycle “Tragedija Baltijos pajaryje,” which 
Valius created in 1942, is among his finest works. 
It is a complete ballad, portraying man’s poverty and 
a fisherman’s fate. The first composition depicts the 
wives waiting for their fishermen. They are heavy, 
stiff, filled with despair. The smoke of a _ bonfire 
makes one think of a sacrifice to that dark and 
death-dealing sea. 

The second picture, “IS vilniy” (From the 
Waves), shows a drowned fisherman being dragged 
from the water. One sees the wives’ lamentations, the 
unquiet sea and a profound heaviness. 

The third work, “Paskutinis palydéjimas (The 
Final Accompanying), is highly condensed and bal- 
anced. In the middle distance a coffin is being car- 
ried; in the foreground, an open grave and two up- 
right spades. Some sailboats in the background pro- 
vide contrast. 

The fourth of the series, “Karstas” (The Casket), 
is the finale of this tragic ballad, the final step of 


TELESFORAS VALIUS 


THE FINAL 
ACCOMPANYING 
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a man’s journey. Here, against the background of a 
playful sky, a g'gantic casket is raised — man’s 
fate, Imago mortis. Footprints in the sand speak as 
if they were traces of previous generations. 

In this somber and mystical fashion, Valius por- 
trays a single tragedy on the Lithuanian seacoast. The 
work has something of a national character, but at 
the same time it is universal, for it also depicts 
man’s fate in the abstract. 

The woodcut “Badas” suggests a symbolic mean- 
ing with several characteristic strokes. Here even 
the branches are painfully twisted, like people filled 
with despair. The trembling lines, the details of an 
arid and dead earth, the shadows are all infused 
with a mood of alarm and drama. 

Valius’ tragic view was further heightened by 
war and exile. At this time he created “Motina” (The 
Mother), “Gaisras Lietuvoje” (Lithuania in Flames) 
and “Sv. Sebastijonas” (St. Sebastian). The first por- 
trays a mother whose children have been taken from 
her by war. The mother stands like a sorrowing 
shadow next to a skull, next to her doom. 

“Gaisras Lietuvoje” symbolizes the tragedy of 
the Lithuanian nation. It depicts a fire in a small vil- 
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TELESFORAS VALIUS 


THE CASKET 


lae=: a woman has climbed to the belfry and is callinj 
for «weip. This heavy and frightening woman makes 
one think of the Lithuan‘an nation, and cf her cry 
for help against the gigantic conflagration that has 
overtaken the artist’s homeland. 

Valius does not often illustrate books. While he 
was living in Austria and Germany, he did do il- 
lustrations for Rainer Maria Rilke’s “Cornet.” He ap- 
proached this book with all his seriousness, at- 
tempting to portray its mystic tone. 

The artist’s work took a new direction when he 
emigrated to Canada. His interest still centers in man, 
but his form has gradually changed. H's compcsi- 
tions have become larger, and he has given up the 
wood he used to use in favor of linoleum. This has 
brought other changes; the black areas in his com- 
positions have disappeared, having been replaced by 
the play of fine lines. _ 

Valius does not set himself limits but always 
attempts to introduce new elements in his work. In 
Canada he has introduced color (most Lithuanian 
graphic artists have used color). He employed it 
somewhat timidiy at first, but only until he accus- 
tomed himself to it. He made a trip to Paris in 


1956 that had a great influence on him and intro- 
duced him to many modernist tendencies. He brought 
back from Paris a number of prints in which the use 
of color is especially noteworthy. 

Yet in these works he still portrays man in his 
pensive and tragic moments, in memory he returns 
to his native land where mystical and legendary 
figures arise, ephemeral and sad. Th’s cphcmerality 
is further heightened by a broad color range. In es- 
sence, he remains the same graphic artist; the main 
lines in his works are accentuated with black, and 
color expresses the inner rhythm and appears to the 
viewer in all its factural inventivoness and in a richly 
suggestive scale. 

Telesforas Valius was born in Riga on July 10, 


1914; he graduated from the graphic arts studio of 
the Kaunas Art School in 1937. From that year on 
he was represented in all the exhibitions held by the 
Society of Lithuanian Artists. From 1942 to 1944 he 
headed the graphic arts department of the Vilnius 
Art Academy, and from 1946 to 1949 he held the 
Siume pest at the Institute of Applicd Arts in Frei- 
burg im Breisgau, Germany, He was one of the 
organizers of the Lithuanian Art Inst-tute and was 
its chairman for a long time. He organzed and 
participated in exhibitions in Austria, Germany, the 
United States and Canada, and he is a member of 
several associations of Canadian artists. His works 
are in museums in Kaunas and Vilnius and in Cer- 
many, Austria and Canada. 


TELESFORAS VALIUS 


ON THE SHORE 
(Colored tipograph) 
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ANTANAS SKEMA 


Antanas Skéma belongs to that 
generation of Lithuanian writers 
whose views were formed and who 
emerged into the literary world in 
a period of wars and occupations, 
in that tragic epoch of contradic- 
tions and the denial of an abso- 
lute scale of values. And this 
generation differs from the pre- 
ceding one not only in its world 
view, its concept of man and of 
ethics, but also in its esthetics. 


The esthetics of the writers of 
the period of independence might 
be roughly called “symbolic,” 
while the esthetics of this genera- 
tion might be called “existential”; 
to these writers creation itself is 
a mode of existence — that is, it 
is an existential act and an exis- 
tential truth. Instead of the sen- 
timental and intimate ego-cen- 
trism of their predecessors, these 
writers turned to humanism, to 
an emphasis on man and the ethi- 
cal problem; in other words, they 
focused their attention on existen- 
tial motifs. 

$kéma, who was born in 1910, 
entered the literary world rela- 
tively late. He fulfilled his crea- 
tive apprenticeship in the theater, 
where he worked for a long time 
as an actor and a director. He 
made his debut as a writer with 
a collection of short stories, “Nuo- 
déguliai ir Kibirkstys” (Cinders 
and Sparks), published in 1946; 
this also included his first at- 
tempt at drama. He later con- 
centrated his efforts on two gen- 
res, prose fiction and drama. The 
main body of his work consists 
of a collection of stories and short 
plays “Sventoji Inga” (Saint In- 
ga), the novel “Baltoji Drobulé” 
(The White Sheet) and two prize- 
winning plays, “Pabudimas” (The 
Awakening) in 1956 and “2vaki- 
dé” (The Candlestick) in 1957. 

$kéma’s esthetics and his form, 
and in part his world view, were 
formed under the influence of Er- 
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nest Hemingway, Isaac Babel, 
Franz Kafka, Jean-Paul Sartre 
and Leonid Andreyev, as well as 
under the influence of literary 
Freudianism. His relation to rea- 
lity approaches that of the sur- 
realist tradition because of his re- 
jection of certain logical impera- 
tives, his Freudian sexo-centrism 
and his style combining poeticized 
essay and techniques of fiction. 


In spite of his “advanced” age, 
Antanas Skéma is one of the most 
distinctive representatives of the 
modern trend in Lithuanian let- 
ters. The basis of his work is 
man, as he grew up and was form- 
ed in the collisions of the past 
decades; his is the persecuted 
man — the product of a convul- 
sive solution of ideological, social, 
political and economic problems. 
His man has almost completely 
lost the consciousness of his in- 
dividuality, and is like the ward 
of some grim orphanage whose 
spiritual parents are something. 
And that something is exactly the 
atmosphere of an upheaval-torn 
era. Even in geometrical space or 
surface, §Skéma’s characters are 
bounded by the perception of cer- 
tain new and_ indefinable stan- 
dards. Ignas Skaidra, the prota- 
gonist of “Alter Postweg Nr. 16,” 
is in contact with these new 
standards, which are a projection 
toward “beside.” Skéma’s man is 
tied by many bonds to the con- 
sciousness of a kind of collective 
will, He cannot even die alone. 
Life, death, eternity, hell are like 
the train of “Sventoji Inga” that 
is doomed to continuous destruc- 
tion and in whose conception there 
are many elements in common 
with Jean-Paul Sartre’s “Huis 
Clos.” 


Antanas Skéma is one of the 
few Lithuanian wirters who in a 
real way — that is, sensually and 
intellectually — have made con- 
tact with the era of concentra- 


tion camps and compulsory “re- 
forms of man,” that era the high- 
est expression of which in the 


Lithuanian consciousness was 
exile. While others lived in the 
past, in the native earth they 
brought with them in their lug- 
gage, and considered the present 
a “no man’s time,” a vacation, a 
dream, Skéma considered his era 
to be an inescapable reality. His 
characters live in a post-diluvian 
age, that is, in a new age in the 
full sense of the term, and they 
hopelessly search for contours in 
its empty space, He does not deal 
with historical facts and is not 
interested in causes, but attempts 
to portray their effects on man 
and on reality. 


In “Alter Postweg Nr. 16” and 
“Sventoji inga,” Skéma _ depicts 
not persons but moods and frag- 
ments. Skéma’s men, as is usual 
with men of the new epoch, are 
but fragments of the intellectual, 
moral and sensual cultures of the 
Old World, or are living organ- 
isms ruled by Freudian complexes. 


In a sense, Skéma’s position is 
an amoral one,in that it rejects 
any clearly formulated moral sys- 
tem. In practice, however, his 
world is still under the massive 
influence of Christian morality. 
His man is not “condamné d’étre 
librS” but rather the reverse. And 
thus a sexual complex and the 
fall of the moral principle appear 
in parallel in the tragedies of Ig- 
nas, in “Caro Vagonas” (The 
Tsar’s Railroad Car). 


In the play “Pabudimas”, $kéma 
depicts a man against the back- 
ground of the Soviet “univers con- 
centrationnaire”; he attempts to 
bring out and emphasize the re- 
lativization of the moral reaction 
of an individual in the face of 
extreme situations and of immi- 
nent danger. 


Antanas Skéma is a writer who 
is essentially alive, one of “those 
who struggles — in the words of 
Guillaume Apollinaire — “aux 
frontiéres de Villimité et de l’ave- 
nir.” 

Andrius Sietynas 


PRIMEVAL LITHUANIA 


T he nightingale warbled in an ancient mode. Jeho- 
va had forgotten this country. All his attention descen- 
ded on Asia Minor. 


..Within impenetrable marches, triangled firs — 
towers of Lithuanian temples — rose toward the 
stars. Creeping mists were turning into shapes: laumés, 
their braids astray; tiny and tattered kaukai; the ai- 
tvarai whistling through the air; lauksagai and zZemé- 
patys oozing through the soil. The abstract gods of 
nature, their shapes changing every minute. 


Lole palo eglelo 
Lepo Leputélé, 


sang the nightingale. One had only to stand in the 
thicket to see how the adders attached themselves to 
the ground with every pore of their body, how toads 
observed the universe with their vaulted eyes. One 
needed only to meditate without deliberating. Words 
were but magic formulas, incomprehensible and replete 
with meanings like the shaping of the mists. All one 
needed was to contemplate the sharp-tongued flames of 
the eternal fire—they would light up the towerlike firs, 
and the huge immesurable earth was the temple. To be 
born, to live, to die. To melt away into the mists, to sit 
down on the high benches of the beyond and, some- 
times, to roam around the familiar forests and mar- 
shes. 


And, if sorrow or terror would wander close, there 
was wood to shape half-human carvings from and to 
erect these on the roadsides. A sorrowful fright carved 
itself into elongated wrinkles, a shortened body and 
the final earthly devotion. These wooden sculptures 
did not compete with nature. In the tangled embraces 
of gnarled stumps, in the entanglement of branches, 
in the flow of lakes and rivers one could recognize 
these humanized ones. A sad terror enveloped those 
living. 


Skambinoj kankleliai 
Lioj ridij augo, 
sang the nightingale. 


Honeycombs, ears of rye, rues, tulips and lilies. 
Sluggish and sweet-toothed bears. Resin of pine trees- 


- golden amber, the slow suction of the Baltic foam into 
Antanas Skéma 


(Excerpt fom the novel “KELTAS”) 
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THREE SONGS OF THE CELESTA 


CELESTA 


Tan tin tin tan the celesta hammers away. 
Here I turn off the light, and darkness drinks me in. 
I lie like one immured but still permitted to breathe. 
I lie like one to be crucified whom nobody will nail 
to the cross. I lie and wait. 


I absorb sounds, My soul was a dry sponge, the 
metallic sounds of the celesta fill its crevices and ca- 
nals. The soul swells and »loa‘ts, and I am immertal 


again. 
That is why I requcs: a Madonna. 


She is six. Her hands are meager and dirty, she 
was rummaging in a garbage can and she found a 
wilting carnation. Her hair is a thorn-bush. She is 
framed in a landscape: a three story house with peeled 
off plaster, a “Halo” advertisement in the window 
(wash your hair with the miraculous fluid), a sky- 
scraper’s Gothic in the horizon. 


In her eyes: dry tears; the soul has sucked up the 
salty liquid spongelike, only the rainbow glimmer of 
light remained. Her little shoes are beat, she lost her 
tin button, her leather belt drags after her on the 
cement. And there is only one fairy tale of which my 
Madonna knows the beginning: 


..Once upon a time there lived Billy Brown. His 
nose was large, his knife sharp, his red boots adorned 
with star-shaped spurs. The most notorious badman of 
North Dakota, he was stopped cold a hundred years 
ago... 


You there, you dutiful angels, descend upon the 
cement! My Madonna needs elegant escorts. Let the 
thorn-bush blossom with wilting carnations, let the 
Mayor himself wash Madonna's hands; Billy Brown, 
the most notorious badman in North Dakota will hand 
him the silver vessel. 

She wears a blue sweater. My Madonna is six. 


She shall give birth to a Son, sadder than herself. 
Tan tin tin tan — the celesta hammers away. 
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THE FIREMEN ARE COMING 


Little bells, color of gold. Red varnish trickles 
like spilt jam on an oilcloth. Metal ladder — folded 
wings of a grasshopper before jumping a field poppy. 
The firemen are coming, the golden bells are tinkling. 
Coming to North Seventh, past the Italian's store, 
past the artificial bricks of the church, past my house. 
On North Seventh, on the fourth flcor a woman stands 
in an open window and clutches a televisicn set to her. 
It is heavy, the woman rocks to and fro. A net will 
be spread below, the staircase to the fourth floor has 
already collapsed. 


A plane is winging towardCalifornia, oranges from 
California on the table, their skin pecls hard like the 
hide of a lean cow. 


The fire brigade has gone to North Seventh. 

There is a forgotten summer-house in Lithuania. 
A spruce forest surrcunds it. Naive and stiff as painting 
of Rousseau. No hares, no does are thers, an old cat 
licks her frayed coat, blue mice rustle on the broken 
floor, they are blue because shadows stretch far like 
flying spears. Mother’s embroidery lies on the stair- 
case. Two girls are plucking flowers, their little legs 
are bent, the flowers arc toreador-straight. White fun- 
guses grow in the rooms. The smell of white funguses 
recalls the dark ones in Harlem. A broken inkpot scat- 
tered in the corridcr, its ink long snce washed away 
by rain. It is my inkpot, once I smashed it on the 
floor because I could not solve my arithmetical prob- 
lem: The merchant bought woolen cloth for... This is 
my summer-hcuse, I have no mother anymore, white 
funguses resemble tombstones crowded in a stone- 
cutter’s backyard. This is my presence in the past. 


The firemen wiil extinguish the fire in North 
Seventh, the television set will not break, the woman 
will move to Bronx, 


» 


CANTICLE 


Sharp Gothic is hung on the horns of the moon. 
A dashing cowboy had nimbly tied the noose, and the 
foundations of the Gothic are like roots of a tree 
uprooted by the storm. Christ stands before me. He 
prays and asks. But I cannct fly and I shall not cut 
the bloated string. Therefore I beg Him to sit down, 
and he does take a seat, the rope tight around his 
neck, Christ resembling one hanged and dressed up 
for a festival. I shake his hand, it is of wood. I caress 
his features, they are of wood, a mask from Tasmania, 
from Bali, from Peru, a wooden Smutkelis from 
Lithuania, a golden icon from Byzantium. 


My canticle had to be. 


In the Times Square cubway station a bum sits 
on a bench and patches his pants. A hungry jewess 
gave me a glance, would she perhaps lie down to- 
gether. I do not know how to lie crazylike, I shall 
never learn. The commuters group themselves like as- 
sorted patients, like monastic orders, like jews con- 
demned for cremation. Astoria, 7 Ave, Grand Central, 
Lexington Avenue Express. One has to hcld on enamel! 
railings, one must drink black coffee in electric light, 
there are many Santa Clauses around. Christ slowly 
turns around Himself like a mechanical toy. He prays 
and asks. The bum goes nowhere, he sits and patches 
his pants. 


My canticle had to be. 


Croon you dise crooners of crcaking throats, cry 
you relatives of a crashed plane, croak you advertisers 
of the prostituted Freud for twenty cents, I shall tear 
my garments like Job in the desert, like the suffocat- 
ing child who slipped into a “Norge” refrigerator while 
playing and got caught. I will take you all to the 
tavern on the corner, all the drinkers shall rise, all 
the whores shall have the right to feel scrrow, and 
the juke box shall play, and play, and play, and play - 


My canticle which had to be. 


I walk up Broadway. To a movie-house which 
screams and brags about the f:lm “Quo Vadis.” I walk 
to the North Pole, to Dalai-Lama’s bedroom in Lhasa, 
to my father’s summer-house, toward the black sky. 
Silver splashes in fragments of glass in jewelry and 
novelty stores, a truck has smashed in the side of a 
yellow taxi, The “Bond” statues are separated by an 
artificial waterfall. They do not admit me to the film 
“Quo Vadis.” The seats are reserved, the tickets sold 
out. 


My canticle is being born because it had to be. 


My shoulders ache and pain throbs in my tem- 
ples. I stick out my tongue, drops from the crown of 
thorns fall on it, I wet my lips with my tongue, blood 
tastes better than honey, thus painted Salvadore Dali. 
Hammer blows, like bomb explosions midst the ruins 
of Berlin, and slender nails suck themselves into my 


flesh. I behold the soldiers’ hands, they are real and 
veined. The sky is of greenish blue, the dust of my 
cross rises to meet it. I am within the tree, and I am 
above the earth, I am an old totem and a modern 
sculpture, a twisted cable of flesh, by me and through 
me one can pass to paradise, I am the swerd of Koran 
and the scales of Osiris. I am a signpost that shall 
never move. Golgotha — the fall of a flaming plane 
to an abyss, the cry of a four year old upon his 
mother’s corpse, steps of a pregnant girl, the agony 
of a man between interrogations in a solitary cell, the 
silence of a paralytic in his bed. A song of love that 
ended vibrates through Broadway, there are many beg- 
gars on Broadway, sailors press girls’ hands, my cross 
rises higher than the tallest skyscraper — it is an 
advertisement of aromatic soap. Someone already 
chants my canticle which had to be. 


He stands before me and observes my face. He is 
alone. I perceive myself in the apples of his eyes. 
I see the crown of thorns, the blood, the yearning for 
death. His tarpaulin pants are nicely patched, ants 
crawl on His wooden features, fat and confident, they 
gnaw, and gnaw, and gnaw, and gnaw. The two of us 
would gladly sit downn on high stools in the bum’s 
tavern, the beer is cheaper there and the glasses are 
heavy. But we two cannot even touch each other, all 
we have is a canticle, and it is eternal like death. 


O chant my canticle, it is musically penned. 


Sharp Gothic is hung on the horns of the moon. 
A dashing cowboy has nimbly tied the noose. Christ 
from a moist niche stands before me. A mask from 
Tasmania, from Bali, from Peru, a wooden Smutkelis 
from Lithuania, a golden iccn from Byzantium. He 
prays and asks. 

Christ slowly turns around Himself like a mecha- 
nical toy. 

I stick out my tongue, drops from the crown of 
thorns fall on it, I wet my lips with my tongue, 
blood tastes better than honey, thus painted Salva- 
dore Dali. 

Hammer blows 
ruins of Berlin. 

They don’t admit me to the film “Quo Vadis,” the 
seats are reserved, the tickets sold out. 


like bomb explosions midst the 


Millions of Golgothas around us, and we two are 
in Golgotha. His tarpaulin pants are nicely patched, 
ants crawl on his wooden features. 

What if we sit down on high stools in the bum’s 
tavern, where beer is cheaper and the glasses are 
heavy ?. 

But we two cannot even touch each other. All 
we have is the canticle, and it is eternal like death. 

Such is my canticle which had to be. 


(From “CELESTA”, a collection of poems in prose) 
Translated by J.Z. 
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REFUGEES: 


Idealistic and Utilitarian* 


After we have scrutinized the outward behavior 
of the new citizen we can approach him now and ask: 
what are you thinking about? How do you feel? How 
do you like being a citizen of a new country? These 
questions open the areas of his inner life; they will 
disclose whether the spiritual and cultural values of 
the new world have also been absorbed and 
whether they have enriched his soul. More specifically: 
Has his mental and emotional life also been assimilat- 
ea into the new order? 

It is not easy for a newcomer to understand the 
phenomenology and mentality of a new society. It 
takes much time, keen observation, careful study to 
come to an appreciation of those practices and proc- 
cesses which differ vastly from the values and re- 
sponses to which he has been accustomed in the old 
world. Yet, the new citizen feels, almost instinctively 
and spontaneously, that the new country which ad- 
mitted him to reside within its borders is wonderful. 
He can now spend his days in freedom and safety. This 
realization elicits creative ideas and actions which 
are simple and good, inspired by the extraordinary 
events of his shattered life. He proves himself thereby 
a desirable and useful member of the new society. 

The assimilated refugee functions as a person 
who is motivated by either an idealistic or utilitarian 
orientation. 

What characterizes the idealistic outlook? How 
does it find expression in daily behaviour? How does 
the idealist among the assimilated refugees act? What 
is the nature of his ideal? 

Dynamic love for all those spiritual ideals and 
values of which he has been deprived and which he 
regained in the new world is the life blood of his 
existence. It controls his every thought, the feeling 
and fibre of his will; he derives nourishment and 
strength from it. These factors determine his person- 
ality. With complete devotion he endeavors to realize 
those noble ideals in the new country. He becomes a 
protagonist of true civilization, a champion of genuine 
humanitarianism, a defender of liberty which is for 
him the indispensable prerequisite of human existence. 

He alone of all men knows by personal experience 
what liberty really means. He knows its supreme value 
because he has lived under tyranny. He has personally 
witnessed the arrest, torture and execution of people 
for the sole reason that they held different political or 
social views or worshipped God in another faith; they 


* An excerpt from THE REFUGEE by K. C. Cir- 
tautas (pp. 122-127). The editors wish to express their 
gratitude to the author and the Meador Publishing 
Company of Boston, Mass., for their kind permission 
to reprint the above excerpt. 


were made to suffer because they had said or done 
something which in their conscience they felt to be 
right and true. He himself had been the victim of 
the denial of human rights and the suppression of 
freedom. It is therefore understandable that he lives 
ardently and gratefully for those ideals which foster 
true humanity. The ideal of liberty is particularly 
meaningful to him and he devotes himself passionately 
to its promotion. He dedicates his life to the cause of 
freedom. 

His missionary efforts begin within his own fam- 
ily circle. He tries to instill the zeal for freedom in 
his own children; to inspire them with an ardent love 
of freedom is a sacred task for him. He recognizes no 
other educational ideal besides education for liberty 
and the defense of liberty wherever it is suppressed. 
His children must know that only where life is free is 
it worth living. Man everywhere must be given the 
opportunity to think and speak, work and pray in lib- 
erty. His children dare never forget that in their 
father’s homeland countless people live in bondage and 
under terror, anxiously awaiting their liberation. His 
children must remember day and night that life with- 
out freedom becomes diabolical torture. The love of 
liberty must enter the very blood stream of his children 
and permeate their whole being. That becomes the 
supreme educational aim of the idealistic refugee. He 
lives day and night for that ideal. He uses every 
opportunity to talk about it, to the neighbor over the 
fence, to the casual acquaintance on the street, to his 
fellow workers in shop or office. It is his mission 
which he never forgets. Whenever the conversation 
turns to questions of politics, religion, human social 
orders he raises his voice on behalf of freedom. His 
children sense it and shall never be able to forget it 
because their father is so deeply and sincerely con- 
cerned about it. 


This driving passion for freedom has come about 
as the result of his personal experiences and his first 
hand acqaintance with the ideology of totalitarianism. 
For the native citizen the word freedom rarely means 
much more than a political or social concept with a 
positive content. It does not pulsate with life because 
he has never lived under a dictatorship. He cannot 
imagine what it means to be unfree, i.e., harrassed, 
subject to sudden arrest and condemnation to a slow 
death. The assimilated refugee knows the supreme 
cruelty of bondage, he has tasted the cup of sadistic 
terror and learned that freedom is the vital food of 
the soul, as essential for life as the daily bread. With- 
out it man succumbs slowly and agonizingly. Only 
the displaced person can appreciate the full blessings 
of liberty which he is once more privileged to enjoy. 
Freedom has for him the fragrance of Paradise. 
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Out of this realization arises the love which char- 
acterizes his thoughts and actions. His existence is 
like an outery in which the dynamic will for freedom 
reverberates. His eyes burn like a fire intent to con- 
sume the evil of slavery throughout the world. 

The reader will now understand why some re- 
fugees are so overwhelmed by emotion that they, with 
tears streaming down their cheeks, fall down and kiss 
the ground in front of the Statue of Liberty. It is the 
expression of a profound sense of gratitude, an out- 
ward indication of the overwhelming ecstasy of a great 
love. That is how a human being feels who has at 
last reached safety. 

The idealist among the assimilated refugees is the 
best qualified teacher of freedom; it has become the 
most profound verity for him and he vouches for it 
before the world. In his person alone he awakens and 
challenges others, reminds them of the fundamental 
truths of human existence and the need to seek and 
cherish them anew every day. He is that new citizen 
who often unconsciously teaches the old citizen. The 
conviction that liberty under law is a supreme good 
to be valued and defended unto death, if need be, is 
the sum and substance of his simple philosophy born 
out of his own painful experience. It is also the best 
gift he can proffer the new country in gratitude for 
the kind reception that has been accorded him. 
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The utilitarian among the assimilated refugees 
moves in an entirely different spiritual world. He 
forms an attachment for the new country, not be- 
cause his sou! is filled with the high hopes of a newly 
won freedom but because he can now enjoy physical 
comforts and personal satisfactions. Material comfort 
constitutes his primary interest. His happiness does 
not spring from the fact that he can express freely 
how he feels about matters of political and religious 
activities, or change his domicile and place of em- 
pioyment as he desires. He pays little attention to 
these rights because he considers them obvious in a 
democratic society. He cannot feel particularly en- 
thusiastic about them and discover the source of hu- 
man happiness in the existence of these rights. What 
really intercsts him and satisfies him is the ability to 
earn enough money to furnish a nice home, eat well, 
wear attractive clothes, drive a new car and, best of 
all, put some money in the bank. It does not necesarily 
mean that he is possessed with the idea of money. An 
occasional refugee is a miser just as people of other 
backgrounds are. The materially minded refugee does 
not desire money for its own sake but for what it 
can do for him. It can provide for him that com- 
fortable sense of prosperity, of success which sustains 
and supports his Ego-consciousness. He derives 
strength from the fact that he and his family are no 
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BOOK REVIEW 


AN IMPORTANT PROBLEM OF OUR AGE 


Cirtautas, K. C., The Refugee. 
Published by Meador, Boston, 
1957. 166 pp. $3.00. 


While reading the essay by Dr. 
Cirtautas, this reviewer was 
vividly reminded of a minor but 
rather significant incident that 
occurred in May 1945 in a little 
northern German town near 
Luebeck. On a sunny afternoon 
three young American soldiers 
were given the order to extra- 
dite 14 Lithuanians to Russian 
troops stationed a few miles east 
of that location. The GIs were 
rather suprisea when these in- 
dividuals refused to board the 
truck. The people were put on 
the vehicle, but one middle- 
aged, rather stocky individual 
kept jumping off the truck thus 
delaying the departure. After 
repeated unsuccessful attempts 
to keep him on, one soldier be- 
came impatient and hit the man 
(who happened to be a famous 
Lithuanian writer) rather sev- 
erely. Though obviously hurt 
and bleeding in his face, the 
man continued his efforts to 
stay off the truck. This strange 
behavior puzzled the young sol- 


diers, and, although language’ 


difficulties presented considera- 


ble barriers in the communica- 
tion, the Americans tied to de- 
termine the motives for such 
behavior. When told that these 
people did not want to return 
to their homes because of the 
Communist regime, the Ameri- 
cans could not quite grasp the 
meaning of the explanation; 
one soldier simply suggested 
that if they did not like Stalin 
and his party, all they had to 
do was to go home and during 
the next election vote for some- 
bedy else and thereby change 
the political situation. However, 
even this democratic argument 
did not persuade the refugees 
to go back, and, still puzzled, 
the GIs reported the problem to 
the officer in charge. After con- 
siderable discussion it was final- 
ly decided not to force these 
peovle to return. 

Do we need a better example 
of the lack of real understand- 
ing of refugees and their prob- 
lems? It must be pointed out 
that such lack was and, to a 
considerable extent, still is a 
rather common phenomenon. 
Any attempt to explain and 
communicate these problems 
meaningfully is to be commend- 
ed. Dr. Cirtautas certainly de- 


serves praise for his efforts to 
describe the psychological as- 
pects of the refugee, who, ac- 
cording to the foreword by prof. 
P. A. Sorokin (Harvard Univer- 
sity), is to be considered as one 
of the most important problems 
of our age. Many a reader will 
find valuable information in 
this publication. Those well in- 
formed about the statistical, 
political and other aspects, will 
derive abundant data of human 
interest and consequently have 
a better understanding of rele- 
vant personality characteristics; 
those less informed will defi- 
nitely gain some insight into the 
basic refugee problems; and 
many an interested reader will 
be stimulated to further think- 
ing on this subject. For instance, 
the author points out very 
clearly the various linguistic 
problems which a refugee faces 
and the feelings associated with 
these difficulties (p. 50). Few, 
if any, individuals, who did not 
share the fate of a refugee, are 
aware of such problems, and 
readers will certainly become 
interested in as well as be stim- 
ulated by many such aspects. 
The author, who has defined 
his essay as dealing with home- 


longer in want for the necessities of life. His gratifi- 
cation over his savings and newly bought property 
is greater than that of a person who has never ex- 
perienced poverty and want. That is the real reason 
why material possessions are so important to him and 
mean so much for his sense of wellbeing. They are 
meant to replace the losses which he had suffered. 
He can again enjoy in the new home what had been 
taken from him in the old home, comforts which he 
had missed so greatly during his long exile. All the 
opportunities which the new country affords are 
utilized in an effort to regain and enjoy the amenities 
of his former existence. By and large he is success- 
ful. A proud smile comes over his face when people 
remark that he has accomplished as much in a few 
years as others who have lived here all their lives. 
At the same time, consciously or unconsciously he 
recognizes his debt to the native citizens. Without 
their hospitality he would have succumbed in some 
remote corner of the earth. 


When he recalls how difficult it was to achieve 
success, when he realizes that he now enjoys com- 
forts greater than he ever knew at home, when he 
thinks of those who still suffer misery and want in 
the dictator states he must conclude: I have been 
very fortunate. I must appreciate the new country, 
I must be loyal to it and help to protect it against 
harm. Here I am really once more at home: I have 
a warm room, I can eat nourishing food, I have 
money to live respectably and with dignity. 


Both the idealist and the utilitarian have ad- 
justed themselves to the new standard of living. As 
their own abilities and tastes direct them, they have 
embraced the ideals and living habits of the new 
country. They have become conformists: they have 
become like Americans or Canadians or Australians 


as their case may be. 
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lessness as a psychological, so- 
cial and religious phenomenon, 
has subdivided his book into a 
preface and five chapters. The 
first one is devoted to the cause 
of homelessness, and herein the 
uprooted, the refugee and the 
expellee are described. The 
world of strangers is discussed 
in the second part, while the 
third chapter analyzes’ the 
world of morality and charac- 
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terizes the despondent, the in- 
different and the determined. 
The future is visualized in terms 
of the decadent, the cultured 
and the blessed, and this de- 
scription composes the fourth 
chapter, while the last section 
of the book covers such topics 
as the process of assimilation, 
homelessness as world destiny 
and other relevant aspects. 

As can readily be seen, the 


IN SAMOGITIA 


author makes continued at- 
tempts to classify refugees into 
types. His typological efforts are 
influenced by time and hierar- 
chies of value as determining 
and classifying factors of the 
types described. A psychological- 
ly trained reader will find this 
typological system rather unusu- 
al since none of the types is bas- 
ed on the frame of reference of 
customarily accepted and wide- 
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ly known psychological schools 
of thought. This observation, 
which may even be considered 
as a criticism, is warranted 
since such an approach may 
easily lead to rationalizations in 
classifying psychological aspects. 
The delineation among types as 
well as their definitions do not 
necessarily provide the reader 
with an exhaustive or even 
mutually exclusive classification 
system, and thus the types may 
appear to be somewhat arbit- 
rary. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the selected approach to 
typology does not limit the 
author to empirically assessable 
aspects of personality only. Con- 
sidering the fact that Dr. Cir- 
tautas also covers social as well 
as religious characteristics, his 
classification system becomes 
more justified. It is interesting 
to note that the first four chap- 
ters were originally written in 
German, and the fact that these 
creative efforts were initially 
intended to inform Europeans, 
will make this approach even 
more understandable; Europe- 
ans find such methodological 
attempts much more acceptable 
than their American counter- 
parts. 


Essentially, the author has 
chosen the phenomenological 
approach in dealing with the 
refugee problem, and limiting 
himself to phenotypical descrip- 
tions, has not attempted to draw 
genotypical conclusions which 
might have given this creative 
effort a more distinct dimen- 
sion of depth, especially with re- 
gard to underlying motivational 
forces. It must, however, be em- 
phasized that within his selected 
frame of reference, the author 
has done a commendable job of 
describing and analyzing the 
refugee. 


If we assume that scientific 
efforts either lead to the dis- 
covery and formulation of hypo- 


theses or to the testing and ver- 
ification of the already for- 
mulated ones; we may readily 
assign the creative efforts of Dr. 
Cirtautas to the first category. 
He suggests numerous isolated, 
specific formulations, and his 
types may also be considered as 
rather broad, general hypo- 
theses. Indeed many a thesis of 
the hypothesis testing nature 
(and it seems that the current 
trend in American’ graduate 
schools favors this type of scien- 
tific endeavor in psychology to 
an almost exclusive extent) 
could be written on the basis of 
the observations, suggestions 
and formulations made by the 
author. We would, for instance, 
certainly be interested in the 
answer to the question whether 
educated people find it more 
difficult to adjust themselves to 
life in a new country than 
people with relatively little 
schooling. This list of interest- 
ing topics could easily be a 
rather long one. 


Although it is very difficult 
to determine whether the auth- 
or is psychologically sound with 
regard to his attempted formu- 
lations of hypotheses, existing 
evidence seems to point out a 
correct analysis of the subject 
matter. The reviewer’s empiri- 
cal study of the change of avo- 
cational interests in refugees, 
for instance, verifies the specu- 
lations of Dr. Cirtautas with 
regard to assimilation (p. 110), 
and other studies most proba- 
bly will also substantiate and 
support many a statement or 
formulation made by the au- 
thor. 


American readers will cer- 
tainly be surprised to find no 
quantitative findings in this 
book. The author does not make 
any attempts to determine the 
relative frequency of any of the 


. given types, nor is he interested 


in any other numerical com- 


parisons. Will the reader find 
this to be refreshing or will he 
tend to be critical? — the an- 
swer, of course, will depend on 
the individual. Some people will 
certainly miss the commonly 
used psychological terms. Rest- 
lessness (p. 109) may, for in- 
stance, be considered as, and 
therefore called, anxiety, but 
the author could certainly not 
describe all the phenomena 
studied in psychological terms 
used by a social scientist in this 
country. 


The author uses a style that 
signifies incorporated value 
judgment. For instance, his 
phrase “seeks the company of 
undesirable women” (p. 80) cer- 
tainly manifests an _ intrinsic 
evaluative cannotation, which is 
rather infrequent among em- 
pirically oriented social scien- 
tists. The writer’s style reflects 
an ideology, and readers, who 
are aware of this fact and can 
identify themselves with the 
basic assumptions of the ideo- 
logy, may find this style accept- 
able and even gratifying, yet 
others, who do not accept these 
assumptions, may be confused 
or even somewhat irritated. The 
reader should know, that the 
author himself is a refugee, who 
has received his education in 
Europe,and this fact may shed 
some light on the author’s style. 
An excerpt of the essay on pp. 
56-58 provides the reader with 
an opportunity to acquaint him- 
self with the thinking and his 
style. The author is most suc- 
cessfulin his analytical thoughts 
and formulations, but does not 
always convincingly succeed in 
his descriptive efforts. 

The contribution of Dr. Cir- 
tautas is a very valuable one. 
His essay significantly enriches 
the available literature on re- 
fugees and their problems, and 
herein lies the substantial value 
of this publication. 


P. V. Vygantas 
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A NEW LITHUANIAN PLAY 
HAS PREMIERE IN CHICAGO 


At the end of the 1957-58 
theatrical season, Chicago with its 
populous Lithuanian colony was 
host to the first performance of 
a new Lithuanian play, Véjas 
Gluosniuose (The Wind in the Wil- 
lows) by Algirdas Landsbergis. 
This “modern miracle play” by a 
playwright of the younger gener- 
ation was presented as a part of 
the commemoration of the 500th 
anniversary of the birth of Saint 
Kazimieras (Casimir), patron saint 
of Lithuania. 


The play, set in the second 
half of the 16th century, opens 
with the Saint at midnight and 
a “young and inexperienced” An- 
gel soaring earthwardthrouch spa- 
ce. Below, two armies con’ront 
each other: the Lithuan‘an-Polish 
and the Russian. The Sain<’s task 
is to perform a miracle :n favor 
of the former only at dawn, but 
he wants to use the time in bet- 
ween to visit a castle at the border 
of Lithuania and Livonia where 
his nephew, the King of the Lith- 
uanian-Polish commonwealth is 
stationed, and to meet some people 
from his beloved city of Vilnius 
which he misses very much. 


Once on earth, the Saint as- 
sumes a shape of a young student 
and the Angel that of a Jesuit. 
And, immediately, the heavenly vi- 
sitors are entangled in earthly com- 
plications which impede their quick 
return. The Angel is whisked away 
to the castle hall for a theologi- 
cal jousting match with a visiting 
emissary of Martin Luther. The 
Saint gets involved in the prob- 
lems of an atheist nobleman in lo- 
ve with astronomy whom the wife 
of the chatelain loves; a guard 
who yearns to escape serfdom in 
order to marry; and another guard, 
a bankrupt squire, who dreams 
about the forbidden merchant's 
profession. When the Saint endea- 
vors to impart on them his mes- 
sage and his wisdom, he has to 
realize painfully that human lan- 
guage is as beautiful and as in- 
communicative as when he was 
alive. Still he feels a great love 
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for the three and wants to con- 
vert them and to help them to 
attain happiness. Therefore he is 
shaken when the Angel tells him 
that all three of them will die 
in the morning's battle. The Saint 
falls on his knees and prays fer- 
vently for the postponment of the 
miracle so that the three might be 
saved. 

But no sign from heaven is 
forthcoming. Then the Saint de- 
cides to act: with a ballad he lures 
the King out of the castle. He 
finds the .King world-weary, de- 
featist and even considering a re- 
treat at dawn. The Angel and the 
Saint understand that this would 
mean the destruction of the re- 
treating army, since the Russians 
are planning an attack at exactly 
that time. The Saint interprets this 
as a sign of God: the miracle must 
happen and the three must die so 
that a much greater calamity be 
averted. But now he has to con- 
vert the King to his view and to 
make him worthy of the miracle. 
This he does by assembling the 
three men and their women in the 
courtyard where the King, in 
hiding, can hear their problems. 
Then the King makes a dramatic 
entrance and grants all of them 
the fullfilment of their dreams. 
As he realizes his responsibilities 
and his power, he feels a new man 
and he decides to mount an attack 
at dawn. 

The Saint considers his mission 
as accomplished; it is time to as- 
cend for the miracle. But now the 
Angel's conscience rebels. He 
thinks that the three are, perhaps, 
unjustly sacrificed. He bids the 
Saint to try everything and to 
wait for the reversal of God's de- 
cisicn until the last moment. But 
the Saint is immovable. They leave, 
and the Angel pledges to come 
back to carth again and to listen 
once more to that mortally beau- 
tiful human language reminding 
him of the “wind in the willows”. 


The reverie of the three hap- 
py couples is interrupted by the 
sound of the battle. The men de- 


part to join the fighting. At that 
moment the stage is filled with 
light and the Saint appears in a 
blaze of glory. “They'll come back. 
Now they will, they certainly will’, 
exclaim the women as the cur- 
tain descends. 

The play, as its 45 rehearsals 
attest, was one of the most meti- 
culous productions of the Lithuan- 
nian theate in exile. Its staff re- 
presents a typical cross-section of 
to-day’s Lithuanian thespians in 
emigration. The director, A. Diki- 
nis, has started his professional ac- 
ting career still in Lithuania, in 
1943. The King, A. Rikas is a ve- 
teran of the stage of Independent 
Lithuania, while the set designer, 
A. ValeSka, has been a noted pain- 
ter for decades. Five members of 
the cast (V. Juodka, J. Keleéius, 
I. Nivinskaité, A. Mironas, E, Vi- 
lutiené) have a gruelliny thirteen 
year experience of the exile thea- 
tre behind them; two (E. Blandy- 
té, J. Raudonis) are more recent 
newcomers. 

This fall the troupe plans to 
bring “The Wind in the Willows” 
to New York, Cleveland, Toronto 
and other cities. 

B.M. 


ARTISTS HONORED 


Romas Viesulas, a young Lith- 
uanian graphic artist, received a 
Guggenheim Award on the 27th 
of April, 1958, for his work in the 
field of graphic art. The $3,600 
stipend will enable the artist to 
carry out one of his favorite proj- 
ects: the preparation and publi- 
cation, in a limited edition, of so- 
me 50 engravings on ancient Lith- 
uanian folk-song themes. Fer a ful- 
ler introduction to Romas V:esulas, 
see “Lituanus” Nr, 2 (11) for 
June, 1957. 

The second Lithuanian artist 
to have been honored recently is 
V. K. Jonynas. His woodcut “Fifth 
Avenue, New York’ has been se- 
lected for inclusion in the 16th Na- 
tional Exhibition of Prints at 
the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington. A jury of art experts con- 
sidered 1194 submitted prints and 
chose 88 of them for the exhibi- 
tion. The show opened in Washing- 
ton on May 3ist. 
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LITERARY PRIZES IN 1958 


In order to further literary 
activity, several Lithuanian orga- 
nizations have instituted cash pri- 
zes for deserving works of litera- 
ture. These prizes are awarded du- 
ring the first half of each year 
to works of prose and poetry, ci- 
ther published or in manuscript. 


One of the best known of these 
literary awards is the prize given 
by the cultural magazine “Aidai’ 
(“Echoes”), which this year went 
to the young author Albinas Bara- 
nauskas for his collection of short 
stories Sniego Platumos....(The 
Fields of Snow), published in Lon- 
don in 1955. The author was born 
in Lithuania and now lives in 
Waterbury, Conn. An avid linguist, 
he has taught himself some ten 
languages and thus has had access 
to much of the world’s great li- 
terature in the original. Through 
prodigious and select reading, he 
has developed a highly cultivated 
literary taste, and this is apparent 
in this prize-winning work. Snie- 
go Platumos is his only published 
collection to date. The work is in 
the form of tales narrated by an 
cld man in a lonely shack to an 
audience of village men. The an- 
cient story-teller describes with 
subtle humor the people and events 
of a small town and of the farms 
that surround it. 


Grazina Tulauskaité-Baraus-- 
kiené was the recipient of a pzize 
given by the Lithuanian Writers 
Guild; it was awarded her for her 
collection of poctry Rugséjo 
Zvaigzdés (The Stars of Septem- 
ber). The author is a teacher by 
profess‘on; for many years she 
taught the Lithuanian language 
and Lithuanian literature in sev- 
eral high schools in Lithuania. Tu- 
lauskaité-Babrauskiené published 
her first poems in 1924; she has 
published four volumes of poetry 
in all, including the prize-winning 
work, 


A third award winner was 
Marius KatiliSkis, who received an 
occasional prize given by the Lith- 


uanian Encyclopedia for his no- 
vel Miskais Ateina Ruduo (Au- 
tumn Comes Through the Forests). 
The prize was presented at a li- 
terary evening in Chicago on 
March 30. The author is a weil- 
known literary figure who has a 
number of excellently received 
prose works to his credit. The 
prize-winning novel describes a 
summer in a Lithuanian village 
isolated by dense forests. It is a 
long book dealing with the lives 
of perhaps a dozen people and 
with the unusual events that oc- 
curred in the village. Katili8kis 
was born in 1905 and published 
his first stories in 1932. 

Two other authors, Alfonsas 
Vambutas and Jeronimas Ignato- 
nis, also received prizes, the first 
for a collection of legends and ta- 
les for young people and the se- 
cond for his novel Ir Nevesk Mus 
j Pagunda (And Lead Us Not into 
Temptation). 

K.S. 


A RECITAL 


On MAY 11, 1958, Julija Ra- 
jauskas gave her first piano reci- 
tal at Town Hall in New Yord 
City. In performances of works 
by Bach-Siloti, Beethoven, Ciur- 
lionis, Banaitis, Chopin and Liszt, 
she showed herself to be a mature 
artist, and in spite of her dimi- 
nutive appearance she played with 
great power and beauty. The New 
York Times critic noted that ‘Miss 
Rajauskas has strong gifts that 
will be watched with interest.” 

The pianist was born in Pit- 
tsburgh, Pa., and began her piano 
studies at the age of six. The ar- 
tist later emigrated to Lithuania 
with her family; here she was 
awarded a scholarship to Kaunas 
Conservatory. Miss Rajauskas be- 
gan her concert career in Kaunas 
and gave her first solo recital in 
that city in 1943. Immediately af- 
ter the war she continued her pia- 
no studies, under the noted pianist 
Josef Pembour. Miss Rajauskas re- 
turned to the United States in 
1947 and began a concert career in 
this country. 


STUDY DAYS 


On April 26 and 27, some 70 
members of the Lithuanian Stu- 
dent Association in the U.S. met 
in Philadelphia for a_ regional 
Study Days, the second such ga- 
thering to be sponsored by the 
association this year. The Phila- 
delphia meeting was held at the 
University of Pennsylvania and 
Ravenhill Academy. 

The principal theme of the 
weekend gathering was ‘The Lith- 
uanian Artist at the Crossroads 
of Exile.” The cessions were devo- 
ted to lectures by Dr. A. Salys, of 
the University of Pennsylvania's 
Baltic-Slavic Department, and 
Prof. J. Brazaitis, currently edi- 
tor of the semiweekly newspaper 
“Darbininkas.” Both speakers laid 


‘especial stress on the fact that 


no writer, artist or composer is 
entitled to use his exile as an ex- 
cuse for turning out work of in- 
ferior quality. J. BaltruSaitis and 
O. Milash were cited as writers 


whose work, though created out- 
side Lithuania, has still achieved 
lasting fame. Both speakers also 
pointed out the vital need for es- 
tablishing closer cooperation bet- 
ween the older intellectuals and 
the younger generation, particular- 
ly the students. The latter were 
urged to contribute actively to 
American cultural work and to 
absorb the best of America’s ideas 
while at the same time remaining 
true to their Lithuanian heritage 
and employing the knowledge they 
garner for the eventual liberation 
of the motherland. According to 
Prof. Brazaitis, it is only in terms 
of his national heritage that a 
person is capable of contributing 
to the world’s cultural riches. A 
Lithuanian artist should not hesi- 
tate to produce works in which 
his Lithuanian background is evi- 
dent simply because non-Lithua- 
nians may fail to understand them. 
Truly superior works cannot be 
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CAPSULE REVIEWS: 


Simut's, Anicetas, Pasaulio Lietu- 
viy 2inynas (Lithuanian World 
Directory), published by The 
Lithuanian Chamber of Commerce, 
New York, 1958, 464 p. 


A Lithuanian and English di- 
rectory of noted Lithuanians and 
Lithuanian institutions in the West. 
It contains the names and adres- 
ses of intellectuals, priests, busi- 
nessmen, publishing houses, etc.. 
The first part of the publication 
is devoted to a rather exclusive 
commentary on Lithuanian affairs. 


Petrénas, Jonas, editor, $v. Pijus X 
(St. Pius X), published by Atei- 
tis, Brooklyn, 1958, 256 p. 


A series of essays by several 
authors on the life and works of 
Pope Pius X, the inspirer of the 
Lithuanian Catholic Federation 
“Ateitis.” 


Balys, Jonas, UZburti Lobiai (En- 
chanted Treasure), published by 
Nida, London, 1958, 96 p. 


A collection of Lithuanian dolk 
tales concerning enchanted trea- 
sures. One of several books on 
folk art by the author, this work 
includes tales on treasures, their 
location and the spirits guarding 
them. 


Babickas, Petras, Picturesque 
Lithuanian — Grazioji Lietuva — 
Lituania Pictoresca, Chicago, 1958, 
104 p. 


The book was published to 
commemorate the 40th anniversa- 
ry of the Declaration of Lithuani- 
an Independence. It presents il- 
lustrated information oon_ that 
country in three languages. 


confined to a national group by 
that group’s national boundaries. 


A third session of the gathe- 
ring was sponsored by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Lithua- 
nian Student Association; its aim 
was to acquaint the members with 
three of the large student organi- 
zations in the United States: the 
National Federation of Catholic 
College Students (NFCCS), the 
United States National Students 
Association (USNSA) and the Bal- 
tic Students Federation (BSF). 
The NFCCS and the BSF were 
represented by their national pre- 
sidents, J. Harris and W. Salmre, 
and the USNSA was represented 
by its executive vice-president, D. 
Clifford. The three distinguished 
student leaders acquainted those 
present with the purposes of the 
organizations they represent, va- 
rious phases of their activities, 
their organizational structure, etc. 
It would seem that more meetings 
of this kind would benefit both the 
American-born and the Lithuanian 
born student in the common quest 
for peace and worldwide freedom. 

During the Study Days a 
banquet was held in the Coronet 
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Ball Room with the purpose of 
fostering closer cooperation bet- 
ween Lithuanian students and the 
older generation of Lithuanians. 
Dr. A. Senn, Chairman of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania's Baltic- 
Slavic Department, was honored 
at the banquet for his important 
contributions to the philology of 
the Lithuanian language. Dr. Senn 
is a Swissborn scholar who was 
a faculty member at Lithuania’s 
Kaunas University before World 
War II. 

The Study Days were conclu- 
ded with a ceremony at the Liber- 
ty Bell. A wreath was placed at 
the shrine in memory of Lithua- 
nian students who sacrificed their 
lives in the fight against interna- 
tional Communism. The principal 
speaker at the ceremony at In- 
dependence Hall was Prof. J. Bra- 
zaitis, one of the chief leaders of 
the Lithuanian revolt against the 
Soviet occupation in 1941. 


The program of the Study 
Days was recorded and was later 
transmitted to the country be- 
hind the Iron Curtain by the Voice 
of America. 


A. Getiauskas 


Rev. V. Bagdanavitius, Dr. P. Jo- 
nikas, J. Svaistas-Balciinas, Kovos 
Metai déi Savosios Spaudos(The 
Years of Strife for a Lithuanian 
Press), published by the Lithua- 
nian Community, Chicago Region, 
Chicago, 1958, 366 p. 


Twelve studies on the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries, when the 
use of the Latin alphabet in Lith- 
uania had been prohibited by the 
Russian, czarist government. It is 
a survey of the period by subjects 
and presents valuable historical 
material. 


Skéma, Antanas, Balta Drobulé 
(The White Sheet), published by 
Nida, London, 1958, 192 p. 


A short novel about the life 
of a New York elevator operator, 
alternating with memoirs of his 
youth. The novel is existential in 
content and approaches a surrea- 
listic style. 


Barénas, K., editor, Derliaus Sau- 
ja (A Handful of Harvest), pub- 
lished by Nida, London, 1957,558 p. 


A reader for the teen-ager and 
the adult. The work contains nu- 
merous selections from old and 
new Lithuanian literature, arran- 
ged in 14 sections according to sub- 
ject. 


Vaitkus, Mykolas, Mistiniame So- 
de, (In a Mystical Garden), pub- 
lished by Immaculata, Putnam, 
Conn., 1957, 208 p. 


The personal memoirs of a no- 
ted Lithuanian priest and poet, co- 
vering the period from 1903 to 
1906. With gentle humor, the au- 
thor describes the people and pla- 
ces which he knew at the semina- 
ry in Kaunas. 


ERRATA 


The reproduction on page 28 
of Vol. 4, No. 1 entitled “Provi- 
dence” and credited to M. V. Do- 
bujinski is really an early 19th 
century primitive by an unknown 
painter owned by the artist. The 
editors wish to apologize for this 
error. 
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LITERATURE RECOMMENDED 


LITHUANIA (illustrated) V. Augustinas 
Pictorial presentation of the country. 
$6.00 

LITHUANIAN SELF-TAUGHT 
Released by Marlborough. $1.25 


CROSSES by V. Ramonas 
A novel, depicting the life during the Soviet 
occupation of the country. $4.00 


THE EVENING SONG, compiled by F. Beliajus 
A collection of various tales from Lithuanian 
folklore. $3.00 

LITHUANIAN WORLD DIRECTORY by A. Simutis 
A Directory in Lithuanian and English of noted Lithu- 
anians and Lithuanian Institutions in the West. $6.50 


THE BALTIC REVIEW 
A periodical on matters pertaining to the Baltic states. 
Published by the Committees for free Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. 

THE REFUGEE by K. C. Cirtautcs 
A psychological study 

LITHUANIA’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM by E. J. Harrison 
Presentation of Lithuania’s case in her struggle 
with the invaders. 

THE STORY OF LITHUANIA by T. G. Chase 
A glance at the history of the country. 

THE FOREST OF ANYKSCIAI by Antanas Baranauskas 
A poem written originally in 1859. 
Translation from Lithuanian by Nadas Rastenis. 


THE LITHUANIAN SITUATION by Prof. K. PakStas 
A brief, informative publication, intended to acquaint 
the reader with the country of Lithuania. $0.50. 


For further information write to 


LITUANUS 
916 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 


The reproduction of Lithuanian art, used as illustrations of this issue, 
have been supplied by courtesy of cultural magazine “Aidai” (Echoes) 
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